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For the Companion. 
UNCLE SETH’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


“Tl ’low that,” said Capt. Seth Periwinkle, 
emphatically, leaning back with half shut eyes. 

“And Crnthy was handsome as a picter.”’ 

“T’}l low that, too.”’ 

“?Twa’n’t no wonder that John Marigold liked 
her.”’ 

“Of course it wa’n’t.”’ 

“And you can’t blame Cynthy, for John was 
the hest.”’ 

“Won't ‘low that!” exclaimed the cap’n, as 
they called him, opening his eyes wide. “Cynthy 
knowe | how I felt towards John Marigold ’n’ all 
his poverty-struck family. I told Cynth if she 
married him I’d disown her; and she donc it, an’ 
I done what I said I would. Now she needn’t 
come whinin’ and snivelling about me. I’ve 
kept mysmoney and mean to make an honest use 
of it. Cynth and her little gal may go to work 
and earn a living. I aint got none for her.” 

“Well, well, cap’n, we won’t talk about it any 
more.” 

“T wouldn’t have a young un snivelling and 
crying round the house for the hull world,” con- 
tinued the aggrieved captain, plunging his 
thumbs and forefingers into the depths of his ca- 
pacions vest-pockets. “I don’t like children, ’n’ 
that’s a fact. Give me a good, tidy housekeeper, 
’n’ I’m content. I’m no niggard, Curtis, you 
know that.”’ 

“Of course I do, cap’n,” said the man, watch- 
ing the red blaze of the hard oak fire, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders as the wind blew fiercely 
against the house, and the rain struck the board 
shutters. 

“And look here, Curtis, there aint no need of 
bringin’ up that subjee’ ag’in. I don’t say but 
I may leave a little suthin’ in my will for Cynth 
and her child, but I aint a going fur to die these 
twenty years yet, wind and tide permitting. By 
that time Cynth’s little one’ll be married, foolish- 
ly as her mother did, mebby.” 

“Well, Pll be going,” said Curtis, moving 
reluctantly. 

“Guess you better stay. The house is large 
enough, though it’s goin’ torack and ruin ’thout 
care. Pesky hard to keep a decent servant in 
this place. Either they can’t stand the roar of 
the water, or they git lonesome. I declare to’t, 
if I could find a first-rate married couple, I’d hev 
7em come here and take care of the place and 
me. I’m a goin’ on one more cruise, and then 
Tll lay up. Wouldn’t go this one if I hadn’t 
made & promise. I hate peskily to shut the 
house up ag’in. Allers looks as if somebody 
ruther was dead. Like to think of the old room 
lighted by a fire ’n’ lifein it. I'll make a cup o’ 
tea now, ’n’ you better stay all night. Glad 
to have ye.” 

While the old captain and his friend are sitting 
over the little round table, on which are placed 
a great ham, a loaf of bread, pickles, butter and 
tea, we will take our readers to the little red tav- 
ern on the point, from which Mr. Curtis had 
gone an hour or two before. 

Mother and daughter, the former delicate- 
looking and an invalid, sat together in the small. 
room that had been assigned them, in front of a 
cheerful fire. 

“I rather like this lonely little town,” said Re- 
na Marigold, drawing her chair nearer the ruddy 
blaze. ‘‘And this is really your birthplace, 
mamma?” 

“Yes, dear; it seems but yesterday that I was 
playing along the beach, and gathering shells 
and seaweed to make houses and gardens with. 
Our old house looks so natural! Father built 
the honse aftera Southern model. It’s the larg- 
est and handsomest in the place.” 

“And do you believe Uncle Seth will take 
us in?” 

Mrs. Marigold sighed. “He was so angry with 
me at the time of my marriage with aman whom 
he said he hated, on account of some early mis- 
understanding, that-it frightens me to think of 





boasts that he never forgives. 


Don’t rest your 
hopes upon it, for I dare not encourage you.” 

“But mother, what will become of us? My 
health won’t let me teach; your health is poor; 
and we should both get quite well, perhaps, in 


this blessed sea air. O, he must—you his own 
sister, and he such arich man! I can’t believe 
but what he will say, immediately, ‘Come and 
welcome!’ ” 

The widow smiled faintly, trying to hope 
against hope. 

The next day, early in the morning, their 
friend came to them. 

“Your face says no!” exclaimed Rena, in tones 
of consternation. 

“T am sorry to say that I can bring you no en- 
couragement,” was the reply. 

“Does he know we are here?” asked the widow, 
after some moments of pained silence. 

“No. I was careful to follow your advice. 
He imagines,” added the man, with a smile, that 
your daughter is alittle child. Idid not think 
it best to undeceive him.” 

Rena laughed, catching a glimpse of her fresh, 
fair beauty in the glass opposite, for she was 
almost nineteen; but her face grew sad again. 
There was no home on all this broad earth for 
those two. 

“The old gentleman was very decided,” said 
her friend. ‘‘Ile is in great tribulation because 
he finds it so hard to get a good housekeeper, 
and must shut up that fine old house because he 
can find no one willing to endure its loneli- 
ness.”’ 

“We would willingly endure it,” said Rena; 
and then a flash of light broke over her face. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “I'll go as house- 
keeper! Won’titbe fun,though? You needn’t 
look at me so. Icandoit. I will do it, if I have 
to wearacap. Do you suppose he would take 
me?” she asked of Mr. Curtis. 

“Of course he would,” was the laughing an- 
swer. 

“Then I’ll go—this day. I’llapply. I'll call 
myself—let me see—Rena Brown. No matter 
for a referenc:; I'll satisfy him. We’ll see, you 
determined old Uncle Seth, if you won’t give 
your sister’s child a home.” 

“But my dear,” asked her mother, meekly, 
“what is to become of me?”’ 

“T’ll see to that, too,”’ said Rena, quite enthu- 
siastic. ‘If I don’t coax him to let my widowed 
mother stay with me while he is gone, then I'm 
not Rena Marigold. O, you’ll see,” she added, 

brightly, “if my little plot does not work to a 
charm. Come, I’m impatient to begin the ex- 
periment!” 

“l’m sure she’s right,” said Mr. Curtis. ‘Shell 
please the captain, depend upon it. Let her 





iteven now. He’s very set, is brother Seth, and 








It was within two weeks of Capt. Seth Peri- 
winkle’s time to leave in the good ship Clyde, 
owned by him, that Rena presented herself at 
his door. 

“You arein want of a housekeeper, I hear, sir,” 
she said. 

“Why, yes, I’ve wanted one, and I want one 
still,” said Seth, eyeing the prim little woman 
from head to foot. “Aint you young?” 

“Not so very, sir; though I haven’t by any 
means seen thirty yet,”’ said Rena, demurely, and 
yet almost betrayed into laughter as the keen 
little eyes scanned her from head to foot. 
“Well, it’s a lonely place here,”’ said the cap’n. 
“It’s just such a place as will suit me, sir, if 
you'll take me. I can cook, and my mother has 
taught me all kinds of housework,” and her 
voice trembled a little. “I'll be perfectly willing 
to stay, too, years and years.” 

“QO, that settles the matter,” said Cap’n Seth. 
“T rather guess you can stay.” 

Cap’n Seth acknowledged to himself, a week 
after Rena took charge of his house, that of all 
his housekeepers, this one was the “‘beatenest;”’ 
and there was nothing Miss Rena proposed but 
was instantly acceded to. He very soon became 
eager to provide everything in the house for her 
comfort or convenience. Have her widowed 
mother there? Why, yes, and her aunts, and 
all her aunts’ relations, if she wanted them. So 
when the captain went away Mrs. Marigold 
found a pleasant corner in her old home, and the 
two women were very happy all the long twelve- 
month that he was gone. And when he returned, 
borne in the arms of three stout sailors, attenu- 
ated with sickness, from which he had suffered 
in a foreign port, then, in the darkened room, 
the woman whose worn and delicate features he 
never once recognized, and who bathed his tem- 
ples, and watched him with such loving care, 
won his whole heart. 

“1 tell you what,” he said, one day, “‘if I wasn’t 
such a mis’able old hulk I’d ask Miss Brown if 
she’d stay and keep house for me as my daugh- 
ter, if her mother” —— 

“QO brother Seth, don’t!” cried his sister, losing 
her presence of mind totally. There was a long 
silence. Mrs. Marigold shrank into the shadow 
of the bed-curtains. 

“So that’s the child I didn’t want crying about 
the house, is it?’”’ he asked presently, a sense of 
the ludicrons evidently getting the -better of his 
astonishment. ‘‘Upon my word, the gal deserves 
it all!’ he chuckled. Well, sister Cynthy, you 
seem to be sot down here, you and the—the child, 
and I guess you’d better continoo on. It’s all 
settled ” 

Of course Cynthia, being easily overcome, had 
a good cry, but Rena met her uncle with a saucy 


’ 


“Perhaps,” she said, with a low courtesy, 
“Miss Brown’s services are no longer needed.” 
“No, miss, they are not,” replied her uncle, 
with emphasis, ‘‘as housekeeper.” 


———_+or—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
TRYING PROJECTS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“Do J think it’s wicked to consult fortune tell- 
ers? Well, no; it may not be wicked, but it’s 
desperate silly.” 

“Of course, we don’t believe any thing in it, 
grandma.” 

‘“‘Ay, so you say, and so every body says. 
They'd be ashamed to have folks think they did 
believe in it; but, after all, they’d rather havea 
good fortune told’em than a bad one. Signs, 
and projects, and fortune-telling, they’re all of 
a piece, according to my mind, and I never hear 
young people discussing such things, but what 
I think of poor Tildy Blodgett.” 

“What happened to her? Do tell us about it.” 
“Well, come away from the piano and sit in 
this little rocking-chair; and you, Malvina, stop 
fluttering about the room so; I like to have 
folks attentive when I tell a story. It isn’t 
much of a story, either, but then it really hap- 
pened, and I was a witness to it; so it may be 
worth hearing. 

“Tt was when I was a girl about as old as you 
are. We were all in Squire Tuttle’s kitchen—a 
long kitchen it was, that went a’most the whole 
length of the house. There were the three Tut- 
tles; Gorham and his sisters, Betsy and Han- 
nah; the two Snows, Dick Thorndike, Tildy 
Blodgett, and brother Thomas and I. That was 
‘our set,’ as we called it, and we got together on 
all occasions when we could. 

“We had been dancing—lors, it wasn’t like the 
dancing now-a-days; there wasn’t a piano in 
town. The Tuttles’ old colored man, Pomp, 
used to sing for us sometimes, and that night 
Nab Tuck had come in. Folks said Nab had 
lost her mind, but I guess she had all that ever 
belonyved to her, if it wasn’t a great deal. She 
lived all by herself, and perhaps that was the 
reason she liked to wander about among the 
neighbors so much. 

“Nab had one accomplishment that made her 
welcome to as—she could sing for us to dance, 
and she and Pomp were our musicians. First 
he would begin with his gruff voice, ‘Twaddle, 
twaddle, twaddle, twaddle, tol, lol, lol,’ keeping 
time with both head and feet, and when he was 
tired out, Nab’s piping voice would strike in, 
‘Diddle, diddle, diddle, diddle, la, 1a, la,’ and so 
they would relieve each other while we went 
through the ‘Soldier’s Joy’ or ‘Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe.’ 

“As 1 told you, we had been dancing, and 
were sitting about the fire, eating apples and 
chestnuts. We named the apples for each oth- 
er, just as I heard you doing the other day, and 
that led on to telling signs, of which Nab knew 
no end, and believed them every one. 

“Among other things, she told us to name two 
chestnuts for a couple of sweethearts, and put 
them on the shovel over the fire. According as 
they lay still or popped out, they would be true 
or false to each other. When Hannah Tuttle’s 
and Dick Thorndie’s chestnuts were put on to- 
gether, Dick’s popped out into my lap, and 
though Hannah laughed with the rest, it was 
easy enough to see that she was jealous of me 
all the evening. 

“The last experiment she told us, was one that 
required some courage. It was to take alighted 
candle in one hand and a looking-glass in the 
other, and go down cellar alone. Then stand 
and look in. the glass, and you would sce your 
future companion looking over your shoulder. 

“«T don’t believe there’s a girl here that dares 
do it,’ said Dick Thorndike. 

“das lief look in the glass,’ said Hannah 
Tuttle, ‘but I always was afraid to go down cellar 








try, by all means!” 


smile. 


alone. It seems te me as if somebody was 
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catching at my ankles when Tcome up stairs. 
Of course I don’t believe any thing in the sign.’ 

mes 3 

“‘Nor I,’ said all the girls. | 

“*Supposce I try it,’ said Gorham Tuttle—Gore 
we called him, ‘I’ll take a pitcher at the same 
time and draw some sweet cider.’ 

“Tie went, and came back in a few minutes 
with the pitcher full. 

“Did you see any thing?’ we asked, pressing 
round him. 

“°To be sure.’ 

*Q), tell us what.’ 

‘My future wife, I suppose.’ 

“Pray, how did she look?’ Molly Snow in- 
quired. 

“Very much like you,’ said Gore, which made 
Molly blush and the rest laugh. 

“It’s all nonsense, any way,’ said Tilly 
Blodgett, ‘but I’m not afraid to try it.’ 

***A many has tried it, and some to their cost,’ 
Nab Tuck said. She didn’t seem to like it that 
we made so much fu of her projects. 

*‘Tlow to their cost?’ somebody asked. 

“My own cousin did it, and saw a tall figger 
in a windinz-shect. She didn’t live more’n six 
Months afterwards.’ 

“Tow absurd!’ said Tilly; ‘somebody played 
a trick on her. Give me the candle and the 
lookinz-glass.’ 

“It was a small looking-glass, such as most 
folks had in their kitchens in those days. She 
took it in one hand and the candle in the other. 
‘If [don’t come back in five minutes you may 
think the tall figger in a winding-sheet has car- 
ricd me off’ she said, and marched away as bold 
as you please, 

“Come back, Tilly,’ I called, after her, for by 
that time, I must say, it began to seem to me 
very foolish, and I don’t believe there was one 
there, at least of the girls, but what felt the 
same. But Tilly didn’t hear, or didn’t choose 
to answer, 

“We waited a minute or two, and then there 
was the most awful shriek you ever heard. We 
all crowded to the head of the cellar stairs, but 
there was no light from Tilly’s candle, and some- 
body ran back to the kitchen for one, while the 
rest called Tilly’s name over and over. 

“‘She’s fooling us,’ suid Gore. It was he that 
had the candle, but his face was pale as ashes. 

“Tle went down the stairs, and we all followed, 
the girls trembling and clinging to each other. 
The broken looking-glass and Tilly’s candle 
were found lying not far from the foot of the 
stairs, but she was not there, and [I couldn’t help 
thinking of her last words. I believe it was a 
relief to us all—I know it was to me—when we 
heard a low moan, and following it, we found 
Tilly crouched in a corner, her face in her 
hands, 

‘Tilly, what is it? Speak to us. We're all 
here,’ we kept saying, hut she only drew herself 
together, and continued to moan, and when we 
drew her hands from her face it was white and 
set. 

“Then Dick Thorndike took her in his arms 
and carricd her up stairs, through the kitchen 
to the bedroom, and laid her on the bed. By 
this time My. and Mrs. Tuttle had come to see 
what was the matter, and as she took no notice 
of them we were convinced she was not feign- 
ing. 

“Well, they rubbed her, and threw water on 
her, and applicd salts to her nose, and by-and- 
by she came to a little; but she wasn’t much 
better off, for first she'd laugh, and then she’d 
ery, and then she'd laugh and ery together. 
The first words she spoke were, ‘I saw him, O, I 
saw him!’ 

“Saw who?’ Mr. Tuttle asked. 

“*The devil,’ said she. 

‘Listen to me, Tilly—do listen,’ Gore said, 
taking her hands, and stooping over the bed. 
‘It was Pomp you saw—nobody but Pomp.’ 

“But she wrested her hands away, and kept 
on screaming, and laughing, and crying. 

“*My son, have you been playing a trick on 
this poor girl?” Mr, Tuttle asked. 

“She went down cellar to get a glimpse of 
her future husband, and I just hinted to Pomp 
to look over her shoulder. I only meant it in 
fun. [thought she’d know him in a minute,’ 
and the poor fellow looked so miserable, that he 
seemed well punished for his thoughtlessness. 

“The doctor was sent for, and said Tilly was 
in danger of brain fever, if not worse, and we 
knew that he meant by that she was in danger 
of being insane. 

“We went to our homes a very solemn and 
silent party, and I, for onc, have never had any 
hand in such things since. I’ve always felt just 
as Tdid that night, that they are a tempting of 
Providence.” 

‘And what became of Tilly?” 

“She was sick for a number of weeks, but she 





got well at last, though it was a long time be- | 
fore het nerves were strong again. When she | 
was rational enough to describe what she saw in 
the cellar, she said it was a great hairy creature, | 
with terrible horns. They all thought she imag- | 
ined the hair and horns, but nothing could per- | 
suade her of it. 

“Tt was not Pomp,’ she said; ‘she should not | 
have been frightened at Pomp. If it was not 
Satan, she couldn’t tell what it was.’ 

“But one day when Gore was joking Pomp | 
about the compliment Tilly paid him in taking 
him for old Nick, Pomp said,— 

“Sho now, I’s a handsome nigger, every body 
knows; ’twas de ole cow’s hide dat done it.’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ 





“Why, when I started out to crawl down de 
bulk-head, I see dat hide, wid de horns dangling | 
to it, hanging over Mist Ilobart’s fence, and I | 
jest borrowed it for de ’easion.’ 

“*You don’t mean that you went down cellar 
with that hide wrapped round you ?” 

** ‘Jes’ so.’ 

“Why didn’t you tell of it before, you black 
rascal ?’ 

“*I’s afeared if Miss Tilly died dey string me 
up.’ 

“Gore said it took such a weight off his mind 
to find that he was not wholly to blame for what 
had happened, that he forgot to give Pomp the 
thrashing that he deserved.”’ 





——_+or—____ 
For the Companion. 
BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CHAPTER VII.—BARBARA ON HER TRAVELS. 
“L’ll pilot her té yonder shore, 
And then the right is mine no more; 
A steadier hand, a keener eye, 
Shall guide her rocks and quicksands by; 


God at the helm, so safe her way, 
May hers be many a golden day.” 
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Cindy Fsty made patchwork ou ihe living- 
room floor, as she snipped and cut and basted. 

Nanny and June had entered into Barbara’s 
plans, and hoped great things of their house- 
keeping, but Mrs. Bennett demurred. 

“IT am sure your father would never consent 
that you should take that long journey alone,” 
she said, 

“But what then are we to do?”’ 

“Wait till papa gets well; there’s no such ter- 
rible hurry, now that we are sure that the prop- 
erty is ours.” 

“My dear mamma Bennett, how do we know 
that he ever will get well?” queried Barbara. 

“O, Lam quite sure of it, now. Why, darling, 
he sat up in bed, yesterday.” 

“But think of the months that must inter- 
vene?”” 

Still Mrs. Bennett interposed objections, till 
one day Barbara said,— 

“Very well, mamma, [ won’t ask it again; let 
it rest for the present.” Then she took Nanny 
into her confidence. 

“Nanny, I must go,” she said; “I must!” 

“You never mean”— 

“Yes, [ must go without their consent; this 
matter ought to be attended to, and papa may 
not get well for years; how do we know?” 

Nanny said nothing, but at once told her mo- 
ther, begging at the same time that she would 
give her consent. So Mrs. Bennett consented, 
and Barbara made her preparations in great 
glee. 

She decided to carry the wonderful piece of 
paper upon which the bequeathinent was writ- 
ten; but as a matter of preeaution she copied 
it, intending to show her uncle the fac-simile. 

“O, Bab, if some of us were only going with 
you!” said Nanny, with tearful eyes, on the 
morning on which she set out. ‘‘Aint you a bit 
afraid?” 

“Afraid!” laughed Barbara; “why, no; I glo- 
ry in independence. I’m not afraid of any thing 
—even that the bread will be burned, though 





you are so careless, you precious Nanny.” 
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All the adieus were said: Barbara felt some: | 


thing rolling down her cheeks, as the coach rat- 


tled away, with one solitary traveller beside her- | 


self, a young man, who regatded her with a 
stare that made Bab furious. 

“Any objections to my smoking?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Barbara, in a voice that gave him 
a start; so he quietly put up his cigar, inwardly 
pronouncing her a vixen. 

Barbara choked back the tears, and turned 
her attention to the scenery about her; the sky 
rich in its June coloring, the herbage fresh and 
bright, as if newly painted by some inyisible 
hand. On this side, orchards loaded with the 
promise of fruit, stretching out to the deep, dark 
line of the woods, and from thence to the irreg- 
ular hilltops, yellow and gray in the distance, 
flecked with shadows of brown. 

It was carly morning, and the trees were alive 
with song-birds. Now and then the little crea- 
tures hopped along the sward. The roads were 
red with recent rain, the wayside flowers gave 
forth their fragrance as if they exulted in their 
power to bless with sweet smells; later, the 
farmers came out and trooped to their work 
along the roads and hedges; later, little girls 
fluttered to school in their pretty blue and pink 
dresses with white pinafores; later—for it was 
Monday morning—women came out from their 
small houscholds, and hung the clothes just 
from the washing. Now and then a hay-cart 
passed them, or a market wagon filled with vee- 
etables, or some laughing maidens in their own 
earriages. Every thing Barbara noticed with an 
intentness that surprised herself, for these were 
commonplace things cnough. 

When at last they stopped at a country depot, 
and Barbara, tending her large, old-fashioned 
bag, glanced over the careless groups, coarse as 
well as careless, most of them men without any 
pretension to refinement, and met their broad, 
admiring gaze, she did begin to feel a strange 
creeping of the nerves. The train was crowded, 
and poor Bab stood for a long time, till an ele- 
gantly dressed young gentleman got up and in- 
sisted upon her taking his seat. After that he 
seemed to constitute himself her protector, and 
in so unobtrusive and natural a way, that she 
could not find it in her heart to object. 

Fortunately she did not need to change cars, 
so she sat back, and enjoyed the scenery, put- 
ting off that last dread of all, the meeting with 
her relatives. 

How they flew past—or seemed to—church- 
steeples, court-houses, dancing brooks, pretty 
cottages, ficlds, farms, all bobbing up and down 
and gliding away to make room for more stee- 
ples, and farms, and hills, and corn-fields, and 
over all the wide, calm, blue sky brooded. 

But the day waned; great bars of brown and 
gold, amber, green, pale blue and violet, suc- 
ceeded each other in the western heavens; then 
came the first red glow of evening; then the 


| darkness of the early night, and presently the 


moon, like the wand of some benignant spirit, 
transmuted the heavy shades to tints of silvery 
brightness. 

“Will you be so kind as to tell me which way 
I must go to find Mortlake?’ asked Barbara of 
the gentleman who had been so kind. 

“Mr. Bennett’s carriage is generally here,’ he 
said, “but I don’t secit, now. If you will do 
me the honor, I will take you there. Ihave a 
carriage here, and go rizht past the house.” 

“O, thank you,” said Bab, trembling, now that 
the to-be-dreaded interview was so near; and he 
lifted up the queer old bag and stowed it away. 

Barbara sat still and pale, and almost fright- 
ened, now. When they came in sight of the 
house, which Barbara remembered, two gentle- 
men stood at the gate, conversing. 

“Uncle Harper,” said Barbara, timidly. 

“O, Bab, is that you? Dear me, how you've 


grown! Well, it’s quite a surprise—ahem—re- 
ally. This your baggage ?—I’ll put it inside the 


gate, and send a servant for it. Mrs. Bennett 
will be—ahem—pleased, of course; she was talk- 
ing of you;” and again the little short cough 
came into requisition. 

Barbara felt that she was received without 
enthusiasm, but she braced her nerves to yo 
through with the duty she had undertaken. Two 
quaint old lines of a quaint old hymn kept sing- 
ing through her brain: 


“The Lord can clear the darkest skies, 
Can give us day for night.” 


“How’s your fathcr, Bab?” asked her uncle, 
as with long strides he led her up to the house, 

“Tle is getting better, sir.” 

“What? You don’t say?’ was the rejoinder; 
“well, I never expected to hear that. Your aunt 
sits in the window, there; she—she may be a 
trifle taken aback; she didn’t expect it, you see. 
Ad, my dear?” 

“My dear” arose, and stood in the long, open 
French window. 





“This is my niece, Miss Barbara Bennett— 
come to pay us a Visit.” 

Mrs. Bennett looked for a moment “taken 
aback,” as her husband said she might, and 
eyed Bab from head to foot. She was a hand- 
some woman, but overdressed and assuminy in 
her manner. 

“Ah, Miss Bennett,” and she gave a brief nod, 
“you are quite a stranger,—to me, at least; 
htve you come to stay long ?” 

Mr. Bennett “hemmed” 
away. 

“No, madam,” replied Barbara, stung by her 
words, “I shall tax your hospitality only for a 
day or two.” 

“O, I am sure you are welcome,” was the 
quick response; ‘I will secif ther: is a room for 
you. Belle, come out, here is your cousin; or 
—walk in, Miss Bennett, perhaps you 
tired.” 

Bab was ushered into the handsome room, 
and contronted by two tall, pale girls, who 
drawled a welcome, took a survey of her cos- 
tume, and was compelled to admire her beauty, 
for as she stood there she looked superbly down 
on every thing. 

“After this, I don’t care,” she said to her- 
self. 

They never asked if she were fatigued, or 
hungry, but sat talking, asif utterly oblivious 
of her presence, till their mother came back, 
saying that Miss Bennett’s room was ready. 

And such aroom! She felt herself a poor re- 
lation indeed, as she stood there, indignantly 
surveying it. Almost bare of furniture, soiled 
in the walls, rageed in the carpet, two or three 
dirty dresses hanging from nails, proving that 
it had been hastily vacated, probably by one of 
the servants. 

“Never mind, my kind aunt and uncle,” she 
said to herself, “your Nemesis is.after you. 
How shameful that I should be treated in this 
shabby manner, and in this great house, too, 
where there must be at least half a dozen good 
rooms for enests! I’ve a great mind to go down 
and say I won’t sleep here.” 

Presently her anger cooled. She bathed her 
hot face, which felt still warmer, as a servant 
came in and almost threw her uncouth bas on 
the floor. As the girl caught a glance of Bar- 
bara, however, her eyes widened and her man- 
ner changed. 

“Is there any thing ye’d like done?” she 
asked, respectfully. 

“A good many things,” replied Barbara, with 
her grand manner, “but I can do without them, 
thank you.” 

The girl went away, wonderin :, to vive intel- 
ligence below of the ‘quare, beautiful young 
lady that mistress had put into Sally’s cham- 
ber; and isn’t it strange enough, as if there 
weren’t more rooms ready fixed nor they knew 
what to do with?”” 

Barbara slept soundly on her rude pallet, and 
made her toilet in the morning, changing the 
effect of her neat black silk only by adding a 
pretty little dress apron, and blue ribbons for 
hair and throat. 

So fair was the stately girl who came gliding 
in to the breakfast-room the next morninz, with 
her even, quict air of dignity, that Mrs. Ben- 
nett, who looked upon her with jealousy and 
suspicion, was forced to throw a little respect 
into her treatment, while her step-daughters 
tried in vain to criticise or to make sport. 

Emma, the little golden-haired darling of 
some six summers—the daughter of the present 
Mrs. Bennett, and her idol, made ample amends, 
however, by falling in love with her cousin at 
first sight. She was a lovely little creature, with 
heaven’s blue in her eyes and an expression like 
that of some swect angel strayed down to earth, 
only lent for a little time. 

So thought Barbara, as the lovely child ca- 
ressed her, to the great annoyance of her mother 
and sisters. 

“T love you,” she said, artlessly, ‘because you 
are so pretty,—ever so much prettier than Belle 
or Kate. Are you my cousin?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Barbara, conscious of the 
angry eyeshots thrown at her; “I believe your 
papa and mine are brothers.”’ 

“Is your papa decayed?” 

“Decayed! Whatdo you mean?” asked Bar- 
bara, her quick temper flashing to her eyes. 

“Why, mamma said he was a decayed mer- 
chant,” replied little Emma. 

Bab’s full red lips trembled. She felt as if 
she was insulted at every step, and putting the 
child hastily down, moved through the open 
window, outside of which her uncle stood, talk- 
ing to Mrs. Bennett evidently about her. 

“Uncle, when can I sce you on a matter of 
business ?”” she asked, in firm, hard tones. 

“Business ?—why, just here, if” —— 

“No, sir; it is important,” said Barbara, qui- 
etly; ‘I must see you alonc.”’ 
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“Well!” exclaimed his wife. 


study;” and he left her. | 
To We continued. | 
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For the Companion. 


“STRIX,”’ THE SCREECHER. 

It was toward the last of March. We were making 
maple sugar over in the Bradbury lot. It was court 
week, and father had to attend the sessions. He and 
old Dea. Kinsman had a little trouble about the line 
fence. So Will and [ had been at work alone, though 
Tom helped us a little. Wehad two hundred trees 
tapped, all running smartly, for it had been excellent | 
weather,—cold mornings, with the snow-crust frozen 
hard, and warm days. 

It is pretty hard work, thissugar-making ; lugging | 
sap, cutting wood, and standing over the steamy, 
smoky fire. But we didn’t mind it; the rewards were 
sweet. 

We had been very active all through the week; 
and now night was coming on, and we had two bar- | 
rels of sap stillon hand. It was Saturday night, too, | 
and the sap would ferment before Monday. Father | 
had told us to “get it all turned in” by the close of 
the week if we could. But there had been an unu- 
sually heavy run. | 

“What's to be done?” said I, looking rather de- | 
sponding at the syrup. 

“Let's put it all down, somehow,” said Will, filling 
the heater again. 

“But it will take till midnight,” said Tom. 

“Let it take till midnight, then,” replied Will. 
“Look here, Tom, you go home and do the chores!” 
Tom started away. It was more than a mile to the 
house. 

The wood was cut; so all we had to do was to tend 
the kettles and keep up the fire. We had four large 
kettles hung on the lug-pole over our stone arch, 
One was the heater, in which we got the cold sap 
heated before it was put into the boilers. 

Twilight came, and by-and-by it grew very dark, 
forit was cloudy. How bright the fire looked, while 
all around it seemed a black wall. We piled in the 
wood; and now and then we would throw a blazing 
brand out into the darkness, ‘‘to keep off the ‘Luci- 
vees,’” as Will said. Lucivee is the common name 
for the Canada lynx. There were many of them 
about. 

We did not get sight of them very often; but 
mornings could see by their tracks that they had 
come during the night pretty near the fire to look at 
us; but the light prevented us from seeing them. 

We were not, however, much afraid of them, for 
they rarely attack a man, though they are a very 
fierce-looking beast. Yet as it grew late, and was so 
very dark and still, we felt more uneasy than usual, I 
suppose; and all the old stories of catamounts and 
Indian devils began to come into our minds. 

It must have been about eleven o’clock. We had 
just put the last of the cold sap into the heater, when, 
all at once, there came a scream—a long, lonely cry, so 
near and shrill that we almost jumped into the ket- 
tles, we were so startled. It seemed to come from 
the tree tops, almost over our heads. 

“O, it’s that catamount!” whispered Will. There 
was a story among the farmers that a catamount was 
prowling in the vicinity of our settlement. 

In a moment there was another shrick. 

“He’s watching us! He'll spring!” and Will drew 
me down beside him, behind the steaming kettles. 

Scream followed scream as we crouched there, ex- 
pecting every moment to see the terrible form of the 
catamount shoot down from the dark tree tops. I 
don’t know how long we endured it; it seemed an 
age. 

At length we became reckless in our suspense. 
“T'll tell you what, Jed,” exclaimed Will, “live or 
die, I'll not lie here any longer! I’m going to have 
a look at him!” , 

Several poles were lying near, and plenty of birch 
bark such as we kindled our fires with. Will fixed a 
piece of the bark to the end of a pole, and, lighting 
it at the fire, thrust it up among the tree tops. 

Slowly it rose, lighting the branches. And, lo! 
sitting on the limb of a great maple was a little 
screech-owl, one of the genuine shrieking sort. Any 
one who has ever heard them will not wonder we 
mistook it for something bigger. 

He bristled up at the torch and screeched again. 

“O, your little game’s up, now!” cried Will. 
“You've had your day, now we'll have ours. Here, 
Jed, take the torch and hold it before hiseyes. You 
see the light troubles him. Blind him with it, and 
I'll get another pole and knock him down.” 

I put the torch within a few feet of his eyes, and 
Will gave him a whack on the head with his pole, 
that brought him tumbling to the ground. ‘Little 
rascal! throw him under the kettles!” cried Will. 

I caught him as he Jay sprawling on the snow; but 
he instantly set his talons into my hand. Upon the 
hand was a thick sheep-skin mitten, but the talons 
went through that and made a deepscratch. I man- 
aged to pull my hand out of the mitten, however, but 
he held to it, and no amount of pulling or choking 
could tear it from him. 

I did not want to burn the mitten; and, while we 
were trying to get it out of his claws, it occurred to 
us tokeep him awhile. So his getting the mitten 
proved his salvation as it has many a biped before 
him. I tied my old handkerchief over his head, then 
we tied his legs and laid him down onthesnow. We 
didn’t hear any more catamounts that night. 

While we were attending to the owl thesyrup in the 
kettles boiled over and put the fire out. We did not 
finish the boiling till three o’clock in the morning, 
Sunday morning, too. 
hy lay waiting our time, getting over his 
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did not come home, and she and Tom were just start- 
ing to search for us. But the owl explained the de- | 
lay. We threw him into the wood-house chamber to 
spend the night. | 

In the afternoon the Edwards boys, who were | 
neighbors, came in. Addison, their older brother, | 
who was at home from college on a vacation, came 
with them. Of course, we told them about the owl, 
leaving out the fact that we were frightened by it. 
Addison wanted to see the creature; so we brought 
him down, 

“Oho!”’ said he; “it’s a barn owl, a little Strix 
Jflammea ;’’ I think it was fammea he said; I know it 
was ©. .7ix, for after that we always used to call him 
“little Strix.” 

His body was no bigger than a small hen’s; but 
such a head! It was as big asa pint mug; and his 
yellow eyes were as large as army buttons, and in the 
dark they shone like a cat’s. 

His ears—he had outside ears—were large, and 
acute to hear the slightest noise. On his back and 
around his neck the feathers were reddish brown; 
but a good deal of white was mixed in upon his 
breast. Round his big eyes the feathers were white, 
and stood off from them ina way that made them 
look still more staring. 

We kept him in the chamber ali the spring. He 
would eat any kind of meat, and used to catch mice 
for himself. We placed a row of corn-ears along un- 
der the eaves to call them in so he could catch them. 
Ile did not tear them to pieces, as hawks do, but 
gobbled them down at one mouthful. He had just 
the mouth for that. 

But he paid a penalty for his gluttony. For an 
hour or so after swallowing mice in that way he 
would always have a sick stomach, and pretty soon 
up would come the skins and bones in little wads. 
I’ve counted a dozen of these ata time on the floor 
of his house. But this did not teach him to eat more 
moderately. The next mouse would be disposed of 
in the same way. It is a trick of the whole owl 
family. 

He would sit in the darkest corner of the chamber, 
and mope all day, unless it were very cloudy. But 
as soon as it grew dark he was another bird. His 
great eyes would begin to glare and shine; and he 
would glide to and fro under the rafters, uttering 
such unearthly sounds that we had to beg hard for 
his life sometimes. 

Occasionally we used to take him out in the day- 
time, and set him up in the great apple tree in front 
of the house. He would sit just where we had placed 
him for hours, and as still as if he were sitting for his 
picture. ‘ 

It was sport, too; forthe moment any of the robins, 
or king-birds, or any of the smaller birds saw him, 
they would begin to scold and to dart at his head, 
I’ve seen as many as fifty about him at once, and 
such an uproar! As fast as one set got tired out, an- 
other would take him in hand, new ones coming up 
every minute. 

They all seemed to know that this was their time 
to express their disapproval of being taken from their 
roosts in the night. The ow! would sit, like old blind 
Samson among the Philistines, rolling his eyes about, 
and bowing upon all sides, in the most laughable 
manner. 

He never tried to escape, but sat and bore it pa- 
tiently. But let the sun suddénly go under a dark 
cloud, and how quick the birds would seatter when 
the old fellow stood up and flapped his wings! 

Toward the end of summer we gave him his liberty 
altogether by raising the window of his chamber, and 
letting him fly in and out at his pleasure. He had 
become quite well acquainted with his quarters, and 
did not wish to leave. He used to spend the day in 
his dark corner, and sally out nights for food; for we 
now let him provide for himself. 

At dusk he would make his appearance on the win- 
dow-sill, look about awhile, and give afew screeches ; 
then fly in circles around the buildings rather slowly, 
and without the least motion or noise with his wings. 
After catching a few bats by way of beginning his 
supper, he would start off on a hunt. 

He never molested any of the fowls about the barn, 
mainly, I think, because they were too large game 
for him. I should have doubted his honor with 
chickens. 

He was an out-and-out fighter, though. I remem- 
ber one evening a large cat, belonging to some of the 
neighbors, entered his window just as he was coming 
out. There was a fight at once. We heard the row, 
but didn’t get there in time to see it. The cat came 
leaping down, shaking his head and winking his eyes; 
while the ow! stood in the “doorway,” flapping his 
wings with hoots of victory. 

After that he was the determined foe of all cats. 
If any came skulking about at night, he would drop 
silently down, and clinch his claws into their backs 
in a way they didn’t care to have repeated. ‘There 
were no more cat concerts on the old wood-house 
roof. “Little Strix” always dispersed a!l suc . meet- 
ings. Perhaps he was jealous of their musical powers 

Late in the fall he disappeared suddenly. We saw 
him sailing about as usual one evening; and that 
was the last that was seen of hin. Addison Edwards 
and one of his classmates were ai home then. getting 
birds to stuff for specimens, and we aiways thought 
that perhaps they shot our owl. I should iike to see 
their “collection” some time! 

+e, - 
A POOR BOY’S VICVORY. 


An appointment to the United Siates Naval Acad- 
emy having been placed within the gift . f Col. Wil- 
liam R. Roberts, member ot Uonugress from New York 
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tion recently took place in the hall of the Board of 
Education in New York city. 

Twenty-six boys were present, thirteen from the 

public and thirteen from the private schools of the 
Fifth Congressional district. Sixteen of the number 
were rejected by Dr. Skiff, the medical examiner. 
The examination was conducted by Superintendent 
Kiddle and his assistant, Mr. Harrison. Master John 
O'Keefe, aged fifteen years, of 107 Washington Street, 
stood first in the order of merit, and is to be the 
nominee, 
His parents are in very humble circumstances, his 
father, Timothy O'Keefe, being an ordinary dock 
laborer. The announcement of the decision of the 
committee was received with applause, as the ap- 
pearance of the lad denoted his condition in life. 
He was heartily congratulated by all present, but by 
none with so much pride and emotion as his princi- 
pal teacher, Mr. Duffy. Master O'Keefe, it was re- 
marked by all present, bore a striking resemblance to 
ex-President Lincoln, A subscription is to be im- 
mediately started in the First Ward for the purpose 
of securing his necessary outfit. 


a. 
SHARKS. 


Of all the enemies with which man has to contend, 
there is not one more to be dreaded than the shark. 
The lion may be met face to face, and man with his 
weapons may obtain a victory over him, so also, 
with the tiger and other formidable foes. But when 





a man isin the water he hasenough to do to keep 
himself afloat, and is unable, except under very ex- 
ceptionable cases, to defend himself against a foe 
thirty feet long, and with a mouth which will open 
large enough to take in his head and shoulders, and 
with teeth sharp as a lancet. 

There are several varieties of shark, some of them 
most ¢urious in appearance, and none more so than 
the hammer-headed shark. This creature basa head 
shaped something like a hammer, the eyes being at 
the extreme end of this hammer-like head. This 
shark grows to the length of ten or twelve feet; 
and as it is carnivorous, and is sometimes a visitor 
to our shores, it iscertainly advisable not to trust it. 

It is the white shark that is the most dreaded, for 
this creature grows to the length of thirty feet, is 
numerous in all our tropical seas, and is always ov 
the lookout for its prey. 

There is a peculiar arrangement with regard to the 
teeth of a shark, which seems confined to this crea- 
turealone. The teethin both jaws are three or four 
deep, and instead of being set in bone, as are the 
teeth of various animals, the shark’s teeth are set in 
a base of muscle, so that it can cause these teeth 
either to stand erect or to lie down—the points when 
the teeth lie down being turn d in towards the 
throat. 

So sharp are these teeth snd so powerful are the 
jaws of the shark, that it ea: bite off a man’s leg, 
or sever his body in two without difficulty. 

In rough weather, when there is any sea on, or 
even if a fair breeze is blowing, sharks are scarcely 
ever scen in the /arious Oceans; when, however, the 
sea is calin th-y show themselves. So close to the 
surface do siiarks swim, that they almost always 
show the large fin on their back well above the wa- 
ter. Off she Cape Coast, where sharks are very nu- 
merous, we have seen from a ship four and five fins 
above water at the same time, the sharks occasional- 
ly assembling in one place, and then going off in 
pairs as though hunting for some prey. 

The practice of the shark of . wimming near to the 
surface, enables those on beard ship to keep watch 
and to tell when a shark is near, thus we have more 
than once ventured in a boat ‘o a short distance from 
a ship, and have jumped overboard and had a swim 
in the sea five hundred miles from the nearest land, 
and where sharks were common. Of course no one 
would dare attempt this if a shark were near the 
vessel, or if there was «ven the slightest ripple on 
the surface of the sez, for if there were, a shark 
could not be seen from tiie ship’s masts. It is, how- 
ever, a risky proceeding, and though when the ther- 
mometer in a ship staucs at 90°, there is intense en- 
joyment in a bath in tie‘clear blue ocean, yet there 
is so much risk, that when in the water and some 
dozen yards from the boat, one does not feel quite 
happy. 

In the middie of the ocean there are not many fish, 
consequently sharks are there always hungry. That 
they are so, and also as a proof that a shark is not 
very particular about the flavor of his food, it is 
found that the contents of ashark’s stomach show 
that he has swallowed every thing that he found on 
the surface of the ocean. We once caught a shark 
at sea, and found inside him part of an old jacket 
that had been thrown overboard the day before, 
and nearly all the feathers froma pair of fowls which 
had been picked, and the feathers thrown overboard 

Some years ago, a shark attacked a man at Corfu. 
A number of soldiers were bathing whilst, as is usu- 
aliy the case,a boat in which were some officers, 
kept watch in order that no man who could not 
swim should be needlessly drowned. Suddenly one 
vf the men who happened to be well in shore 
shrieked out, the cause being soon apparent—a shark 
had attacked him, and had bitten off a part of his 
foot. A rush was made to tMe shore by the men, 
whilst the boat was rapidly. pulled to where the man 
was. 

The shark, however, was not satisfied to leave its 
prey so soon; it again seized the man by the leg, and 
tore away nearly the whole of his calf. The boat, 
however, was now s0 close, that its occupants could 
see the monster; but thes were too late, the man fell 
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more bite, and nearly severed the man in half, but at 
the same instant it was struck by the oar, which was 
used as a lance by one of the officers—a proceeding 
which made the hungry monster quit its prey. The 
man was taken to the hospital, but of course died 
shortly after. 

In the Mediterrancan, the shark is usually con- 
sidered harmless, but here was an exeeptional case ; 
and this shark escaped, and so is most likely roaming 
about those seas, not forgetful of the meal it once 
made, and anxious to repeat its experiment. 

It is said that a shark will not attack a man who 
falls into the water with his clothes on. One or two 
instances are on record where men have attempted 
to escape to the shore from wrecked vessels, some of 
these men having entered the water with and some 
without clothes; those who have had no clothes on 
have been pulled down by sharks, whilst those with 
clothes have safely reached the land. We believe 
that this selection may in part be accounted for, in 
consequence of aman without clothes being so much 
more easily seen in the water than one with clothes, 

That a shark will not hesitate to attack a man with 
his clothes on is well known, to all those who have 
seen much of this sea pirate. An old sailor, speak- 
ing of this belief, once told us a tale which shows 
that it is erroneous. The case occurred near St. He- 
lena. A man fell overboard; he had all his clothes 
on, even to a pair of shoes, He was a good swim- 
mer, and as he rose to the surface after his first dip 
he called out, “All right, lower a boat; I can swim 
for an hour.” 

The vessel was going slowly, and a boat was soon 
lowered, and was pulling towards the man, when 
about one hundred yards from him he was seen to 
raise his arms, and then to instantly disappear. The 
boat pulled towards where he had last been seen, 
and there the rowers found the water stained with 
blood; but there was no sign of their shipmate—he 
had been dragged down into the depths below. 

On their return they found there was no mistake 
as to the cause of their shipmate’s disappearance, 
for the mate had instantly jumped into the vessel's 
shrouds with a telescope, in order to keep the man 
in sight, and thus to signal the boat where to go if 
requisite. He had seen a large shark dart towards 
the swimmer, stop close to him for an instant, then 
turn partly on its side, and the sailor disappeared, 

Another tale is one which we should hesitate to re- 
late had we not been told it by an officer who was 


}an eye-witness of the circumstance, and who we 


knew from long experience was not given to exag- 
gerate.° The circumstance happened in the West 
Indies. 

A man was lying on a rock, his feet and legs hang- 
ing over the rock, and only a foot or so above the 
sen; the man was half dozing, and enjoying this idle, 
dreamy kind of pastime, little thinking of any dan- 
ger. A large shark happened to be swimming past 
this rock, saw the man’s legs, and instantly sprang 
at them, just as a trout would leap at a fly. The 
monster gripped at the man’s legs, and dragged him 
off the rock into the sea, where he disappeared. 

Any attempt to aid the man or revenge his death 
was useless, he was instantly carried into deep water, 
and no doubt many other sharks shared in the feast; 
but this man had his clothes on, and so these facts 
prove that a shark is not particular. 

Too much precaution cannot be taken as regards 
bathing in those seas likely to be visited by sharks. 
People are inclined to go on, day after day, in a dan- 
gerous proceeding, and begin to imagine that there 
is no danger because they have never met with an 
accident, forgetting that an accident with a shark 
means death. 

As an example of this, an officer who was once 
quartered at Aden told us that he was once sitting 
on a rock at some considerable height above the sea, 
so that-he could look into the depths below., A 
brother officer was there bathing, and was swim- 
ming at some distance from the shore. Our inform- 
ant suddenly saw two large sharks rise, as it were, 
from the depths below, and approach the swimmer. 
He at once shouted ‘shark!’ and the swimmer 
splashed the water furiously—a proceeding that, 
luckily, had the effect of alarming the two sharks, 
and causing them to retreat. 

Such an escape is, however, rare; for when a 
shark has once seen its prey, it is not easily fright- 
ened off. 

When fishing for sharks it is necessary to have the 
+jook attached either to a small chain, some stout 
wire, or toa frayed rope, otherwise the line is cut 
in two with as much ease by the shark’s teeth as it 
could be by a razor. If ashark be hooked by a per- 
son on board a ship, it is necessary to pass a rope 
round the shark’s fins, and to haul it on board by 
this means. When it is on board it is advisable to 
stand clear of the creature’s tail, and also of its teeth, 
for a shark is very long lived, and may be cut into 
pieces, yet each piece seems to keep alive, the head 
especially retaining vitality after it has been severed 
from the body. 

Of all tough and tasteless articles of food, shark’s 
flesh is about the most s0; twice we endeavored to 
eat shark, but both times we failed to accomplish 
even a mouthful, so stringy and tough was the fish. 
Yet it is said that shark’s liver will supply an oil al- 
most identical in flavor and properties with cod liv- 
er oil. 

Shark fishing may be classed under the head of 
sport; for although not nearly so game a fish asa 
salmon, yet from its size a shark gives a great deal of 
trouble before it is killed. Once just outside of Ta- 
ble Bay we hooked a large shark, and our line being 
comparatively slight, we had to play the fish as we 





in the water, and as he did so the shark made one | who were annoyed at our persistence in holding on 


should a trout held by a single hair line. We were 
}ina boat at the time with some Malay fi-hermen, 
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to so uneatable a fish, but being anxious to test the 
endurance of the shark, we held on, and in about 
three-quarters of an hour we brought the fish close 
to the boat, and quite helpless, so that we drovea 
lance into it three or four times, and then dragged 
out our hook. The shark sank, but such is the te- 
nacity of life in these creatures, that it probably re- 
covered from the rough handling we had given it. 
This shark was about eight feet long. 


—___—_+or— 
FACTS ABOUT INDIANS. 

A correspondent, writing us from the vicinity 

of Indian Territory, gives some facts concerning 

the Indians, that if not complimentary, have 


the merit of coming from eye-witnesses. She 
says: 





In days gone by I had a very romantic idea of 
Indian beauty and chivalry, and read with the 
greatest relish any thing concerning the dusky 
dwellers of the Western wilds. There is an old 
but truthful saying, “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” which has been verified in my experi- 
ence with the Indians. 

The first red men that I saw were about twenty 
chiefs and warriors on their way to Washing- 
ton. They were elaborately adorned, and of 
course were not repulsive in aspect. They halt- 
ed a few moments at our village, and while there 
amused themselves in various ways, some of 
them smoking, laughing, and lounging about 
stores and hotels, while others of the graver sort 
carved curious figures on their pipe heads. 

A few months later a large number of Indians 
pitched their tents in the vicinity of our village, 
and became quite familiar in their intercourse 
with our neighbors. They were extremely filthy 
in appearance and in habits. Many of them 
were hideous with blotches and excrescences on 
the skin, especially the squaws. The men would 
often come riding through the village,—great, 
stalwart fellows, with their feet almost dangling 
on the ground,—while the squaws, with their 
pappooses bound upon their backs, trudged 
along after them. 

Alas for Indian chivalry! 





One day several of the tribe called at our house, 
and in their usual way asked for food One of 
the family gave them some flour, which they 
emptied into a sack. A boy was then sent to the 
barn for some dirty provender for their ponies. 
This was emptied into the flour sack with their 
own food. 

We were one day in the woods near their en- 
campment, and came upon a party of them pre- 
paring their dinner. This consisted of a soup 
composed of fish-heads, snakes and other rep- 
tiles. They had been feasting for some days 
upon the careass of «a hog which had died and 
been drawn to the cdge of the woods, and left 
there to decay. The flesh was not absolute car- 
rion, but was sufficiently tainted to make it very 
offensive when they discovered it. 

This tribe was exceedingly heartless and cruel 
in their treatment of the infirm and aged. One 
of our neighbors, going throuch the woods near 
their camp, found an old man tied hand and 
fvot, and laid beside a log and left to die. He 
said his sons had placed him there, as he was 
too infirm to labor, and having no teeth, could 
not eat the food they provided. 

At another time a man living a few miles from 
us, intending to slaughter an ox, sent word to 
the Indians to come down to his house. This 
was when the river was frozen. Quite a number 
of squaws and Indians came to reeeive such por- 
tions of the beef as were not wanted by the 
owner, 

Among them was a squaw who had a sullen 
and yet sorrowful countenance; but was quiet 
and orderly in her deportment, which could not 
be said of the whole party. She seemed to be 
an object of dislike to most of them. 

There was a great deal of wrangling about the 
refuse portions of the beef that were given them, 
till finally the farmer interfered and gave the 
quiet squaw a larger portion than the others, 
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and they ieft fer their homes, hooting and sing- 
ing in the wildest manner. 

They had not gone far when the family heard 
screams and yells from the river, and supposing 
the noisé to proceed from the squaws quarrelling 
over the beef, paid no attention to it, as brawl- 
ing is so common among them. 

But a few days after, on going up the river, 
one of the members of the family encountered a 
horrid spectacle, which at once explained the 
cause of the screams that were heard. The 
squaw who was most heavily laden had broken 
through the ice, and in her struggles to escape 
had sunk to her waist, and her heartless com- 
panions had left her to die, probably after taking 
her meat. Still more horrible to relate, the 
wolves had found her body, and had eaten it 
down to the ice, below which it was frozen in. 
Poor creature! The man knew it was the sad- 
faced squaw by the bits of torn clothing strewn 
about, which he recognized as hers. 





But there are rare-exceptions to this general 
heartlessness among the Indians. An Indian 
girl carried her mother about on her back, se- 
cured in a kind of frame, almost everywhere she 
went. The mother was a curious looking crea- 
ture, dusky and shrivelled, more like 2 mummy 
than a living being, and yet her daughter, ever 
patient and cheerful, loved her with a devotion 
truly admirable. 

I must mention also another circumstance 
which occurred near our house. A friend had a 
haby,—a bright, winsome little fellow, the pet 
of the household. A squaw whom she had scen 
many times coveted the child, and seriously of- 
fered to exchange for him a girl of her own, of 
thirteen years The offer was rather sharply 
declined. The squaw left the house, but soon 
returned, bringing the girl and a large fish, full 
three fect in length, evidently thinking that the 
additional offer would secure the baby. Of 
course she was told that such an exchange was 
impossible. 

She aain left, looking very angry, her black 
eyes glittering fierecly. A few days after the 
mother of the baby was engaged in some em- 
ployment in the rear of the house, when she 
heard screams from her older children. She 
hurried into the house te find that the squaw 
had been there, had taken the baby, and was 
running with it towards the river, where a boat 
lay in waiting, with an Indian standing in it 
ready to shove it from the shore as soon as the 
squaw reached him. 

Frenzy lent speed to the mother’s feet; she 
gained the shore just as the squaw was stepping 
into the boat. Seizing her baby, she aimed a 
blow at the squaw, which was adroitly dodged. 
The Indian hastily pushed the boat into the 
stream, and was soon speeding down the river 
out of the reach of pursuit. 

I must in justice say, that all tribes are not so 
filthy or degraded, even among those who know 
nothing of civilized life; but most of them are 
filthy, degraded and repulsive. NELLA. 
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A BLESSING FROM GRIEF. 


The magnificent monument to Charlotte Can- 
dee, in Greenwood, is 1n eloquent token of paren- 
tal love and sorrow, but a far more happy dem- 
onstration of these was made recently by an 
afflicted father in Tennessee. 


“On St. Luke’s day, in October last, a beautiful 
little girl of seven years, named Nina Craigmiles, 
while crossing a railroad track with her aged 
grandfather, was struck by a locomotive and 
crushed to death. She was the only child of 
John H. Craigmiles, a wealthy gentleman of 
Cleveland. 

As soon as the agony of his grief had sub- 
sided he determined to erect a costly monument 
to the memory of his lost darling. But before 
his intention could be carried out his thoughts 
were directed to the little hired room where 
pretty Nina used often to go and mingle with 





the humble handful of worshippers. His heart 
warmed and his mind expanded until his use- 
less monument was changed into a useful Chris- 
tian church, commodious and substantial, which 
he determined to erect at his own expense, and 
dedicate to the memory of his lost child, as an 
endearing monument to be forever free and open 
for the worship of God and the communion of 
His children.” 
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GENEROUS GIFTS! 
COSTLY PREMIUMS! 
A very choice variety, and the most lib- 
eral offered by any paper in 
the country. 

Our new PREmMiIvmM List will be sent to sub- 
scribers to the Companion by the first week in 
November. 

The Premiums will be very large in number, 
and the selection the most varied, attractive and 
liberal we have ever offered. 

They will be composed of Books in great va- 
riety; of Pictures; Games; articles for School 
use; Fine Art selections; choice Gold Orna- 
ments; Musical Instruments; articles for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gifts; almost every thing 
pretty, useful or ornamental, or for amusement, 
that a boy or girl may desire,—as well as arti- 
cles for the workshop, the farm or the family. 

Do not fail to examine the List, for we confi- 
dently assert that no paper in the country makes 
80 costly gifts, or offers so liberal and practi- 
cally valuable Premiums as the Companion. 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


Foreign journals tell us that the Shah of Per- 
sia intends to visit Europe, and that probably 
he will proceed from Teheran, the capital of his 
half-starved realm, to Constantinople, the Turk- 
ish capital, whence he will embark for the West 
not later than next spring. 

This purpose of the Shah is probably the re- 
sult of the recent visit of the Turkish Sultan to 
the chief nations of the Western empire. The 
Shah is not only curious but ambitious, and does 
not wish to be outdone by the Sultan in his 
knowledge of the world. 

These potentates are the principal representa- 
tives of the two relizions, or two great religious 
parties that divide the Mussulman world,—the 
Soonnees and the Shceahs—parties of which the 
Christian world knows but little, and in which it 
takes little interest. Yet, in view of the proposed 
visit of the Shah to Christendom, it may now be 
well to speak of the religious faith that he repre- 
sents. 

The Soonnees are ‘‘orthodox Mussulmans,” so 
called because they follow the line of the caliph- 
ate, that prevailed after the death of Mahomet 
and his immediate successors. The Turks are 
Soonnees, and so are most Mussulmans, and the 
Turkish Sultan is the successor of the caliphs, 
and is, in fact, the Caliph in Turkey. 

The Sheeahs are considered heterodox. Sheeah 
means heretic, and must have been used origi- 
nally as a term of reproach; an appellation 
doubtless employed by the Soonnees when speak- 
ing of the dissenters, and accepted by the latter 
as a party name. ‘ 

The Sheeahs denounce the early caliphs, hold- 
ing that Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, was the 
genuine successor of the prophet. They call Ali 
the “Vicar of God.” They accept certain tencts 
that the Soonnees reject, and reject certain doc- 
trines that the Soonnecs accept. 

Persia is the only country in which the Sheeahs 
ever have been very strong, and there they are 
in the majority. The Shah of Persia is the chief 
Sheeah, and Persia is as much identified with the 
Sh2eahs as Turkey with the Soonnees. 

"he bitterest hatred prevails, and has prevailed 
for ages, between these rival branches of Islam 
The Soonnees are the most bigoted, carrying their 
hostility so far, indeed, as to hate the Sheeahs 
more intensely than they do Christians. 

In consequence of this schism, Turkey and Per- 
sia have been bitter foes for many centuries. 
Their wars have been fierce, bloody and vindic- 
tive, ana the time was when one of the ablest of 
the Turkish sultans considered it the most diffi- 
cult of all undertakings to encounter the Persians 
in battle. This was when the Persian Empire 
was a great power, and its friendship was sought 
by remote Christian nations against Turkey. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the Suffavean dynasty ruled over Persia, in 
the persons of Shah Ismael, Shah Thamasp, and 
Shah Abbus, all of them great sovereigns and 
Statesmen, the empire took a leading position 


among the nations of the East. In the eighteenth 
century its influence rapidly declined. A short re- 
vival of its former power took place under Nadir 
Shah, a sort of Persian Napoleon. His dynasty, 
however, soon ceme to an end, and the present dy- 
nasty has ruled foraboutacentury. It has seen 
Persia preyed upon by Russia, and her strength 
gradually wasted by the growing hostility of the 
neighboring powers. Turkey has been kept from 
falling into decay through the jealousies of the 
European nations; but Persia has been allowed 
to sink almost into insignificance, while the late 
famine has left but a mere wreck of her old time 
glory. Itis possible that the Shah’s tour may 
have something to do with a desire to obtain 
French and English assistance against Russia. 
If so, he moves too late. 

Shah, pronounced Shaw, means King. Cadi- 
shah, the proper title of the potentate whom we 
call Sultan of Turkey, means Protector of Kings. 

———__+oe—___——_- 
SOUTHERN NEGRO NOTIONS. 


There is probably no race of men so thorough- 
ly superstitious as the African. Whatever re- 
ligion they have in their native land is one of 
dread, and the treatment they have received as 
slaves in other countries has not been of a kind 
to render them less fearful. They are very fond 
of using charms to avert the evils of which they 
feel they are in danger. Dr. Livingstone said 
that he occasionally met a man with twenty or 
thirty charms hung round his neck, but the 
more he had the less charming he looked. 

The negroes in this country retain many of 
their old notions, especially in the most south- 
ern States. It is said that they believe that the 
cat-bird carries sticks to the devil, in return for 
which trifling presents he sends snakes to pro- 
tect the nest, when the bird calls “snake, snake.” 
The jay-bird is also supposed to be in the service 
of Satan, carrying a grain of sand once a year 
to the regions below. When the last grain of 
sand is thus removed the earth will come to an 
end. If this be true, that the jays are our jail- 
birds, all we have to do to render the world eter- 
nal is to shoot off these naughty birds. 

An animal that the nezroes see when nobody 
else can, is what they call the moonack, and is 
probably all moonshine or a shadow produced 
by it, the fear of it, however, causing an ache, 
that may well be called a moon-ache. A man 
never recovers from the sight of this supposed 
animal. He may not die just at once, but he is 
sure to depart this life sooner or later. 

Negroes are naturally suspicious of each other. 
They will trust their white friends to any extent, 
but appear to have no confidence in persons of 
their own color. An African “rain-doctor” told 
Dr. Livingstone, “Te made black men first, and 
did not love us as He did the white men . . . He 
did not give us hearts like yours. We never 
love each other.”” Thus one servant is very apt 
to imagine that a fellow-servant has hewitched 
him, and as the negroes are more under the in- 
fluence of feeling than of reason, it is of no use 
to try to argue them out of their notions. One 
man became quite sick and threatened actually 
to die, from the belicf that Aunt Susa, the cook, 
had cast a spell on him. He had seen her bury 
a charm under a brick in the pavement, all the 
while muttering to herself; and he could not 
raise the brick when he tried. His mastcr was 
obliged to make a pretence of consulting a cele- 
brated conjuror, and by his advice getting a real 
piece of leather from under the brick, before 
the foolish servant could recover his health. 

———__+o —_- —— 


ON HIS TRAVELS. 


A well-known correspondent of the Companion 
sends the following amusing description of a 
tragic domestic event, that was thought suffi- 
ciently curious to be of general interest to the 
world at large. She says. 

Two years ago, when in New Hampshire, we 
made a collection of ferns and autumn leaves, 
which were placed in a glove box, enveloped in 
a Sprinzfield Repubiican, and tied with a pink 
cord. The package remained in a Saratoga 
trunk, undisturbed, uniil very recently, when 
preparations were made to arrange the withered 
treasures upon Bristol board 

We had fastened one fern, and were casting 
about for a graceful contrast, when what should 
appear out of the depth of leaves but a bedbug! 

Gertie gave a scream and flew into the next 
room for safety. Ida mounted an easy chair and 
tucked back her skirts for fear of contamination. 
The intruder was promptly transfixed with a 
pin and left to its fate. 

Conceive our astonishment, when, casting off 
the things which were behind, the head and 
shoulders walked off on its forelegs, just exactly 
as if nothing had befallen it! This occurred 
about two o’clock in the afternoon. At four the 





head was dining off its former carcass. At six it 
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was sucking gluten from a plate with evident 
relish. At nine it-was making a tour of obser- 
vation in a lively way; and at midnight we | 
found it on the edge of the plate, as if eazer to 
start for Europe! In the morning the head and 
shoulders were missing. 

Query.—How did that bug get into the box, 
if, as it is believed, the Springfield Republican is 
a reliable newspaper ? 

If it was in the box when the leaves were 
packed, how could the bug live two years with- 
out moisture, food or air? 

And why, when the body was separated, did 
one portion die, and the other live? C. W. F. 
+9) 

A CLAIRVOYANT’S SIGHT. 

There can be no doubt that the wonderful power 
of looking into the human body is possessed by a few 
persons. It is a mental quality which science does 
not ignore, and yet cannot explain, for there is con- 
vincing evidence that the men and women who pos- 
sess it can see independently of the ordinary organs 
of vision. 

The Parisian College of Surgeons, after making 
many experiments with a person who possessed this 
power, certified that the subject was able to read cor- 
rectly from a book through the partition of a room, 
a result that caused Dr. George Moore to say that “if 
the soul could thus act independently of its organs, 
it can exist out of the body.” 

It, however, does not by any means follow be- 
cause such persons have the power of looking into the 
human body, and of seeing whether it is in a healthy 
or diseased condition, that they have the requisite 
knowledge of medicine to prescribe for the sick. 
That requires very different endowments. A boy 
may see fractures in the complicated machinery ofa 
locomotive engine that has been accidentally injured, 
but it does not follow because he sees the frac- 
tures that he knows how to repair the wonderful ma- 
chine. The old alchemist and astrologist showed the 
effects of electricity long before science determined 
what electricity was, but they did not know how to 


be derived from it. 

The clairvoyant may be able to show the effects of 
a mental process which science is yet to make plain, 
and which, when further knowledge is obtained, may, 
for aught we can tell, become an auxiliary to the 
healing art. It is, however, both unwi-e and unsafe, 
as bitter experience has shown, to accept medical 
treatment from any man or woman simply because 
they possess the extraordinary power of looking into 
the human body, as you and [ can look into a glass 
of water. 

ae eee 
A HISTORICAL MEMORY. 

Dr. Arnold, the famous head-master of Rugby, al- 
ways had a great fondness for history. He died soon 
after receiving an appointment to the Chair of His- 
tory at Oxford, or he would have made his mark on 
the historical studies of our age. 

His love for history began when he had scarcely 
passed infancy. At three years of age he received 
Smollett’s History of England as a present from his 
father, in reward for the accuracy with which he re- 
peated the stories he had heard, in connection with 
the portraits and pictures of the successive reigns. 
At the same age he played with geographical cards, 
and knew perfectly, by their shape, the different 
counties of England on the dissected map. He read 
Priestley’s ‘Lectures on History’’ before he was eight 
years old, and quoted them from memory after he 
became professor at Oxford. Gibbon’s ‘Decline of 
the Roman Empire,” Mitford’s “Ilistory of Greece,” 
and Russell's ‘Modern History” he read soon after, 
and never needed to read them again, as his memory 
retained both incidents and language when he wished 
to put them to use. > 

. —— <or————_ 
NATURAL GAS. 

It is a pity that the oil wells do not lie near large 
cities, as the owners might sometimes make hand- 
some fortunes from the gas in the wells, and the citi- 
zens could have light at cheap rates. A well about 
six miles from Titusville, in Pennsylvania, has recent- 
ly been performing strange feats. For twenty days 
it poured out such s volume of gas that the valves of 
the pumps to pump up water would not work. The 
tubing was taken up, and the well cased, to let the 
gas blow off. ‘The rush of the gas was so powerful 
that it forced up a solid stream of water a hundred 
feet high, and the terrific roar could be heard more 
than two miles. The water was soon exhausted, and 
acolumn of gas followed, whose roar can be heard 
miles away, and seen at a distance of a mile. The 
supply of gas seems inexhaustible, and no tools can 
be used in the well, for as soon as they are put in, the 
Tush of gas throws them high inthe air. It is re- 
garded as the most wonderful gas well ever struck in 
the oil regions, and attracts many visitors as to a nat- 
ural curiosity. 

ees © Se ren 

LORD BROUGHAM A DISCOVERER. 

Lord Brougham, in his autobiography, half claims 
the credit of discovering the method of photograph- 
ing by the sun, which has wrought such wonders in 
our age. 

Ile sent a paper to the Royal Society of London, 
as early as 1795, in which she stated the results of 
some experiments made by himself on light and col- 
ors, which were important additions, as he thought, 


longing to art rather than science. This was unfor- | 
tunate, for one of the portions omitted affirmed that | 
if the image formed on white paper by light coming | 
through a holein a shutter, fell on ivory rubbed with | 
nitrate of siiver, the picture would be permanent. | 
If this had been published, it might have started | 
experiments forty years earlier, and Lord Brougham 
might have been honored as the first suggester of 


photography 
——___~@9———— 


SHARP ECONOMY. 
People talk a good deal about hard times, and the | 
high prices of every thing. But few have te practise 
economy like a citizen in Illinois in 1845. It is a 
true incident: 


In Jefferson county, in this State, Mr. Coly Babcock, 
in 1845, wishing to purchase two pairs of shoes, went 
to his country store, and found that the keeper had 
the shoes he desired, one pair at ninety cents, the oth- 
erat seventy-five cents. This was considered an exor- 
bitant price, which he declined to pay, but would go 
to St. Louis (the head market). This was distant 
eighty miles from his residence, but he shouldered his 
rifle, put some ‘‘corn dodger” and salt in his shot bag, 
and started on foot, killlng birds for meat, and lying at 
night by camp fires of marketers, which were plenty 
at that time. Arriving at the Mississippi at Ilinois- 
town (now East St. Louis), he found that it would 
cost him five cents to cross the river. He was morti- 
tied to find that he would thus be obliged to break in 
upon his shoe money, but succumbed at last, went 
over to the city, aud purchased two pairs of shoes at 
a cost of forty and sixty cents. On returning home, 
he found he had cleared sixty cents less the ferriage 
by his trip. 

Walking eighty miles to save this amount may 
look absurd, but dollars were scarce, markets distant, 
the land covered with forests, labor without demand, 
and pork worth one dollar and fifty cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 
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REMOVAL. 
The office of the Youth’s Companion has been 
moved from 151 Washington Street to 41 Temple 
Place. All letters should hereafter be addressed 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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OVERREACHED BY A COW. 


It isn’t wise to try experiments with a cow till yon 
are sure you are equal to carrying them out. So Mr 
Jones found: 


One rainy evening Mr. Jones, as usual, went out 
with pail and stool to milk the cows. The animals 
were not in the cleanest condition, and when the wet 
and muddy “narrative’’ of one was _provokingly 
lashed across his face once or twice, Mr. Jones got 
his “dander” up. He wus mad, and vowed he would 
fix that cow so that she wouldn’t lash him for once 
at least. So he carefully tied her tail to his boot 
strap. 

Seoy thing went on smoothly for a time, and Mr. 
Jones congratulated himself on the experiment. He 
was feeling pretty well, and perhaps would have sung 
a hymn or psalmif he had known one, when the cow 
took a notion to lash a fly that was biting her. Mr. 
Jones chuckled some when he felt the pull at his 
boot strap, but his chuckling was soon cut short, for 
“bossic” finding she could not touch her tormentor, 
suddenly started, and as Mr. J. was not prepared for 
such a demonstration he was upset with the contents 
of the pail distributed over his person. 

The cow stopped for a moment, but in that time 
our hero had gained his feet; a moment after he was 
scen with his hand on the hip of the cow, making the 
tour of the farm yard with prodigious hops upon one 
foot, the other being suspended by the boot strap 
which was still attached to the cow’s tail. At every 
hop he would ejaculate ‘‘so boss, so poss,’’ but “‘boss’’ 
didn’t “so” worth a cent, until, almost used up, the 
boot attachment suddenly broke, and Mr. Jones was 
free. He returned to the house a wiser if not a sad- 
der man, and so far as we know has never repeated 
his novel experiment. 


a 
JAPANESE TEA SHOPS, 

Wise temperance reformers in Boston have estab- 
lished restaurants where a cup of good coffee may be 
had very cheap—and it is found that many can be 
kept from drinking liquor by having hot coffee in- 
stead, in a comfortable room. But the Japanese 
made the discovery earlier, and established tea-shops 
to save the necessity of grog-shops: 


The grog shops of Japan are neither more nor less 
than tea shops. All along the public roads at fre- 

uent distances are planted pleasant tea houses. 
They “‘tea,”’ according toa correspondent, when they 
must stop by the wayside, and in such little bits of 
cups that one could drink the contents of twenty of 
them, and then want more. 

Pretty tea girls stand by the entrance, and (their 
teeth not yet blackened) with pretty ways and cour- 
tesies so fascinating that tea even without sugar or 
milk becomes agreeable. On pretty lacquered wait- 
ers the tea girls hand you little tiny cups with a 
mouthful in them, and you squat down on the nice 
clean mats, if squat you can, and you sip and sip that 
mouthful of hot tea as if the gods’ nectar was going 
down your throat in infinitesimal drops of micro- 
scopic invisibility. 

The keeper of a Japan tea house picks out as pret- 
ty a place for the tea house ashe or she can get. The 
keeper covets, if possible, a view of and the air of the 
Bay of Yeddo, along which most of the way here 
runs the Tocaido. The grand tea house is cut upinto 
numerous little rooms, with paper partitions to part 
them, running on slides, but all removable at will, to 
restore the whole into one grand room. Cakes, 
sweetmeats and candies are brought in with the 
tea, all put on the clean matted floor (there are no 
seats,) and all squat or stretch out on that floor. 


es 
THE BEST PHYSICIANS. 


All physicians give fewer drugs than formerly, and 
have a greater faith in the curative power of nature, 
and good nursing. A French physician gave good 
advice to his medical friends : 





to the doctrines of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Secretary, Sir Charles Blagden, courteously 
acknowledved the paper, but requested that, in its 
pubiication, certain parts should be Icft out, as be- 


As the celebrated French physician, Desmoulins, 
| lay on his deathbed, he was visited by the most dis- 
tinguished medical men of Paris, as well as other 
prominent citizens of the metropolis. Great wore 


tained by the profession, in the death of one they re- 
garded as its greatest ornament. But Desmoulins as- 
sured his brother practitioners he left behind him 
three physicians much greater than himself. Each 
of the doctors, hoping his own name would be called, 
inquired anxiously who was sufl.ciently illustricus to 
surpass the immortal Desmoulins. With great dis- 
tinctness the dying man answered: 

“Their names are Water, Exercise and Diet. Call 
in the services of the first freely, of the second regu- 
larly, and the third moderately. Follow this advice 
and you may well dispense with my aid. Living, I 
could do nothing without them: and dying, I shall 
not be missed, if you make friends of these, my faith- 
ful coadjutors.’’ 

————————~So—<—__—_—_ 


A WONDERFUL LINGUIST, 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, at Rome, had a faculty for 
acquiring languages, never surpassed if equalled. 
His feats in this line seemed almost miraculous. A 
visitor at Rome says: 


The last time I was in Rome we went together to 
the Propaganda and heard speeches delivered in 
thirty-six languages by converts of various nations. 
Amongst them were natives of no less than three 
tribes of Tartars, each talking his own dialect. They 
did not understand each other, but the Cardinal un- 
derstood them all, and could tell with critical accura- 
cy the points in which each jargon differed from the 
others. He mastered Chinese late in life, and yet he 
was able not ouly to converse with the Chinese stu- 
dents in the Propaganda, but to preach to them and 
deliver a ret of homilies in their own tongue. Herr 
Gowes says that hespoke eight languages in his pres- 
ence of anevening, and changed from oue tothe other 
with the greatest facility and without confoundiu 
the words or pronunciation of one language with 
those of another. He seut this same traveller the 
name of God written with his own hand in fifty-six 
languages, of which thirty were European, not count- 
ing theirsubdivisions into dialects; seventeen Asiat- 
ic without counting dialects; five African and four 
American. Mezzofanti’s life was simple and child- 
like and devoid of all pretension. 


—_—_+oo—____—_—- 
UPRIGHT CURBSTONE MERCHANT. 
A local correspondent of the Pittsburgh Fireside 
Companion gives the following sketch of an old Ital- 
ian apple vender in that city, whom he regards as an 
example of ‘‘solid honesty :” 


Here is a descendant of Cato—perhaps the noblest 
Roman of them all, although he does not bm A a 
palatial edifice and has not a host of fashionably 
dressed salesmen, cash boys, bookkeeper, assistant 
bookkeeper and cashier to manage his business. 

His modest stock in trade is on the pavement of 
one of our leading avenues, and is protected from the 
sun and weather by a simple awning, and there in 
the store room of *‘all out doors’’ he sells his stock 
in trade. At this establishment you are never offered 
an unsound peanut or a banana one day too old. 
The peaches are red, luscious, aud brushed up twice 
aday. When you are informed that this is a “guda 
fruita,”’ you can safely invest, Here, young reader, 
you can obtain the coolest and best flavored ice 
cream at from two to ten cents per saucer, honest 
measure. 

In short, from much observation, the writer is 
convinced that there is no place in the city where 
business is conducted on sounder principles. 


-—— +> 
AN APPLE INSTEAD OF BEER, 
A Minnesota editor is responsible for the following 
story: 


Fifteen-years ago, when Minnesota voted the State 
railroad bonds, Mr. Jolin Hart, living in Rolling- 
stone Valley, after the election was over, was invited 
by a friend to take a glass of “hop soda,”’ but instead 
of taking a drink, he took two apples. One he gave 
to his wife, aud the other he ate himself, 

Both he and she saved the seeds of those two ap- 
ples, which they planted, and from which sprung 
eight apple trees, Five of them have lived, have 
prospered and grown to be hardy, vigorous, bearing 
trees. Latterly, cach tree bears from ten to fifteen 
bushels of apples yearly. 

At the Fairin Minneapolis, last fall, he secured two 
premiums of $50 each upon the apples taken from 
these trees. Since they commenced bearing he has 

thered from these trees nearly one thousand dol- 

ars’ worth of apples, which have all originated from 
the simple fact that he took apples instead of beer. 


a ne eam 
A woman in Belfast, Me.. bathed her husband all 
over, as she supposed, with balsam, for rheumatism, 


but after the job was finished, found she had var- 
nished him over with furniture polish. 
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“NO SOUND SO CHARMING AS 
THY NAME.” 

There once lived in Reading, England, a lad by 
the name of John Cennick. He hala lively fan- | 
ey and a warm social nature; he made friends 
easily, and did not always choose them well, and 
he allowed himself to be too much influenced by 
idlers who courted his affvetion. The age of fif- 
teen did not find him a promising vouth; he was 
fond of cards, novels and stave-plays, and, but 
for his warm, susceptible feclings, he mizht have 
been classed among the profitless boys of the 
town. 

But he was not happy. His conscience was 
ever ill at case, and, as he grew older, he found 
himself led hither and thither by the mere force 
of evil associations and habits, while his desul- 
tory life lost its charms for him. Solitude con- 
stantly presented to his mind the gloomy reflve- 
tion that the days of youth were swiftly passing, 
that manhood, too, must scon be gone, and he 
must die. 

One day, while walking the streets of London 
engaged in serious thought, one of those mental 
reactions that suddenly arrest a gay life, took 
away all his relish for worldly pleasures. To 
use his own lanzuage, “While walking hastily 
in Cheapside, the hand of the Lord touched me, 
and [at once felt an uncommon fear and dejee- 
tion.” He had often retired to rest with a tor- 
tured conscience, but he had never before known a 
depression of spirit like that. Tle saw that he was 
a sinner, that his course was leading to ruin, and 
that one day he would suffer the penalties of his 
disregard of the requirements of God. He looked 
upon the past with regret, and the future opened 
to him no cheering prospect. 

This anxious concern continued two years. 
Ne daily longed for the peace that religion im- 
parts, and sought for it by reforming his conduct, 
and by practising self-denial and austerities, but 
he did not seek it in the love and compassion of 
Christ. Ie often fasted till his strength was re- 
duced; he prayed unceasinely, regarding prayer 
in the light of penance, as an act that would pur- 
chase pardon, but the unrest still remained. He 
had no peace, the great conflict went on in his 
soul, 











One day, while thus sorely tried, and brought 
almost to the verse of despair, he met with the 
words, “I AM THY SALVATION.” The text was 
like a revelation to him. It lifted the veil that 
Had long darkened his mind, and he saw the way 
of peace and safety by casting himself wholly on 
the mercy of Christ. His mind was filled with 
unspeakable jov on believing that Jesus would 
“take him to Him” as he was, with all his im- 
perfections, and pardon all his sin. He now 
found peace to his soul. The presence of the 
Saviour seemed continually with him, and he 
could say, as he afterwards expressed his feel- 
ings in verse, in view of the happy change: 

“Thou dear Redeemer, dying Lamb, 
I love to hear of thee; 

No sound so charming as thy name, 
Nor half so sweet can be.” 

He now carnestly entreated his voung asso- 
ciates to turn from the pursuit of worldly folly 
to religion, and the constant theme of his con- 
versation was “peace and pardon though the 
blood of Christ.” 

Cennick became « Moravian minister, and was 
associated with the Wesleys and Whitefield in 
their labors. He was a fervent-spirited poet, 
and he thus told the experience we have been 
relating in verse; a hymn that all our readers 
will recognize, thouzh comparatively few may 
have known the circumstances under which it 
was written: 

“Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone, 
He whom 1 tix my hopes upon. 


His path I see, and I'll pursue 
The narrow way till Him I view. 


“The more I strove against his power, 
I felt the weight and guilt the more, 
Till late IL heard my Saviour say, 
Come hither, soul, Lam the way. 
“Lo, glad I come, and thou, blest Lamb, 
Shalt take me to thee as Iam. 
Nothing but sin L thee can give, 
Nothing but love shall I receive. 
“Now will I tell to sinners round 
What a dear Saviour I have found. 
I'll point to thy redeeming blood, 

And say, Beno.p THE WAY TO Gop.” 


ete 

_Durine A RECENT FIRE at Portsmouth, the 
Bister of the prie twhose residence was wrned 
With the Roman C ubolic church, was awakened 
by & parrot calling the servant’s name and 


| distress on the steep side of the mountain. Up- 


screaming “fire!” Thev barely had time to save | down the house, and so rebuked his disorderly | dian (who is concealed in the hole) puts out his 


their clothes and a portion of th: furniture; and 
but for Polly, might have been burned to death. | 


ecco 
THRILLING ADVENTURE. 

Men who try to walk down precipices should 
at least have sense cnough to let whiskey alone. 
A Southern paper thus relates the terrible or- 
desl to which one man subjected himself by 
necdlessly risking his life: 

Maj. John B. Steward, who lives on his farm 


near the north base of Stone Mountain, Atlanta, 
Geo., thouzht he heard the voice of a man in 


on looking up he saw the head of a man, and 
saw him wavine his hands for succor. The man 
called to the major for water, and said he had 
but little money, but he would ceive it all to be 
taken from the plice he was in. Tue major asked 





him if he was not hoaxing him. The man re- 
plied that he was in earnest. Cautionineg the 
man to keep quict, the gentleman proceeded at 
once to town and obtained assistance. 

The news spread like wildfire over town, and 
every heart ran out in anguish for the condition 
of the unfortunate one. Those who went to the 
rescue made “quick time” to get there. Men 
were stationed at the base on the north side to 
signal the party on top at what point to descend. 

Securing the rope to accdar tree firmly im- 
bedded between two missive rocks, two ventle- 
men made the perilous descent to secure the 
man. About three hundred feet from the top of 
the mountain they came to him. He was lying 
in a gulch or water course, furrowed out of the 
rock by rains. One foot was jammed into a 
crevice, and the other bent under his body. He 

aus hngeing the rock closely, while one hand 
$ grasped in the strap on’ the collar of his 
coat. A small tablet of rock, two or three feet 
long and a foot or so wide, was all that was be- 
tween him and a fall of some twelve hundred 
feet to the ground. Jad he moved two or three 
feet, either to the right or left, he would have 
heen precipitated to the bottom, twelve hundred 
feet, and only a horrible mass would have been 
found to tell the tale. 

He had lain there twenty-four hours. Tis 
anxieties and sufferings were intense. His feet 
were swollen, lacerated and blistered by the hot 
rocks; the sun poured upon him its fiercest rays, 
causing the most excruciating thirst and pro 
ducing almost entire blindness Death seemed 
to stare him in the face on all sides. Return 
without friendly aid he could not. He was afraid 
to move cither to the right or to the left, or get 
up, for that terrible fall was beneath him. With- 
out succor he must die a lingering, torturing 
death of thirst or starvation. 

In adjusting the rope several rocks were in the 
way, and fearing that the rope might displace 
them and bring them down upon the unfortu- 
nate man, they were removed and thrown off in 
such a direction as not to strike him. With a 
crashing noise they rolled to the brow of the 
precipice on a line with him, and then plunged 
down that terrible distance, burying themselves 
in the earth at the base. 

Reaching the place, the rope was tied around 
the man and he was conducted to a place of 
safety. Upon reaching the summit, the rescued 
m.in was so thirsty that he would have emptied 
a bucket of water at one or two draughts had 
he been permitted todo so. He was carried to 
a neighboring store and eared for. 

On the evening previous to which he was 
found, the men alluded to, reputed to be a Mr. 
McCarty, of Villa Riea, Carroll county, went to 
the top of Stone Mountain, taking with him a 
bottle of whiskey. He drank rather freely, and 
perhaps was light-headed. He started down in 
search of “Devil's Cross Roads,” and, finding 
the descent becoming abrupt, he pulled off his 
hoots. He had not gone far when he recollects 
falling and serambling. His boots were found 
with an empty bottle, at the foot of a cedar tree, 
some hundred feet above where he was found. 
Henee it is supposed that he fell and scrambled 
together some forty or fiftv feet. He recellects 
having bis boots there. The accident occurred 
abeut nightfall. 

It is doubtless one of the most miraculous 
escapes from death on record, 





.o- 
A WESTERN MODERATOR. 

The self-possession of a public speaker depends 
much upon the way he is introduced—so much 
so that some (like ‘Mark Twain,” for instance, ) 
always introduce themselves. Accordingly in 
parliamentary tactics it is a very casy thing for 
a skilful presiding officer to put down a noisy or 
an insolent person at the outset—by taking the 
conceit out of him. Specimens of the way this 
used to be done in the ancient legislation of Ili- 
nois by Speaker Whitney (who was always called 
“Lord Coke” for his ‘‘cue” and his stately Eng- 
lish manners) are found in the following anec- 
dotes: 

Session after session as the years rolled on, 
Lord Coke was the unanimous choice for the 
Speaker’s chair. His profound knowledge of par- 
liamentary Jaw; his imperturbable gravity and 
singular command of his features under all cir- 
cumstinces; his ready tact to repress and rebuke 
presumption and disorder by quaint sareasm, 
and to sustain his position with ease and digni- 
tv, qualified him pre-eminently for this place, 
He was, indeed, unrivalled. 

On one ovension an Irishman got the floor and 
cried violently, in an unbecoming tone: “Mr. 
Speaker,” and waited f r the usual recognition 
from the chair. Lord Coke quictly raised his 
spectacles, and, loobine at the oecnpant of the 
tloor, announced, with t -alemnitv: “The 








gentleman from the Emerald Isle.” This brought 


m:nner that the would-be debater sank to his 
seat. 

On another occasion, in the midst of an excit- 
ed discussion, a2 gentleman of some note, who 


was reported to have emigrated trom Canada | 


under a cloud, (é e., ran away because he was 
obliged to,) sprang to the floor in a defiant way, 
and bawied: “Mr. Speaker!’ Lord Coke, in 
recognizing, calmly responded: “The gentleman 
from Canida!’ Applause from the hall and 
galleries quite sufficiently called the gentleman 
to order, and restored the proprieties of debate. 

Almostevery evening secnes like this occurred ; 
presumption was checked and order preserved 
by the quaint and effective humor of the venera- 
ble speaker. 

One evening, excitement ran high, and, as 
usual, in such cases, the discussion abounded in 
violent declamation and extravagant assertions ; 
in the midst of which a lawyer from Alton got 
the floor, and in a pompous and blustering man- 
ner, cried: “Mr. Speaker!’ Lord Coke very ap 
propriately announced Lim: “The gentleman 
from the penitentiary!” ‘This had the desired 
effect. The applause was tumultuous. The gen- 
tleman from the penitentiary was nonplussed, 
and in the midst of embarrassment, disappeared 
in the crowd, 





AN OLD STORY NEWLY TOLD. 


Tommy, prowling on the lawn, 
Spied a sparrow Just at dawn 
Up and at her labors. 
Secure and sweet, she hopped along, 
Or, flying westward, saug a song 
That roused her sleepy neighbors. 
But Tommy meant to break his fast. 
“That tune, song sparrow is your last, 
Whatever you intended. 
Just light down on the grass again, 
I'll eat you up in seconds ten, 
And so your story's ended.” 
The sparrow is a little chit, 
Aud plain of dress, but full of wit; 
So, when upon the grass she lit, 
And Tommy, at a bound, 
Had whisked her off behind a tree, 
And growled, “I'll make a meal of thee,” 
She plucked up courage. ‘Tom,’ said she, 
«Just set me on the ground. 
And do, I pray you, have the grace, 
Before you eat, to wash your face.’’ 
Tom was a cat of high degree, 
Aud used to good society. 
“Your words are wise, you bird,”’ said he, 
“Though you're a silly creature.” 
Knowing that manners make the man, 
He set her down, and slow began, 
With dignity, (cats only can) 
To wash each solemn feature. 
Scarce was his paw across his nose, 
Before aloft the sparrow rose. 
From tallest tree the garden grows 
She sends him down a song. 
“O Tommy, don’t you wish you could 
For breakfast have a sparrow good? 
Birds are such tender, dainty feod, 
And all to cats belong.” 
Tom eyed her with a rueful grin; 
“I must say, bird, you took me in, 
Sut long as I've to stay 
Upon this earth, so full of cheat, 
Of artful birds and all deceit, 
My breakfast when it’s caught I'll eat, 
y face wash when I may.” 
And so 
You know 
Do all the race of cats 
Until this day. Christian Union. 
_ 
HOW INDIANS CATCH EAGLES. 
There is a good deal of practical (as well as 
fanciful) poetry among the wild sons of the for- 
est, especially 


“In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women.”’ 


The Pittsburgh Fireside Companion says: 


The son of a physician of Dubuque, who is 
now stationed at Fort Buford, Dacotah Territo- 
ry, has written a Jong letter to his father giving 
some interesting items with regard to the Indi- 
ans. An extract is appended: 

The camp of Indians which we visited were 
chiefly engaged in catching war eagles, to make 
headdresses. They have a wooden lodge built 
in the camp where the medicine ceremony neccs- 
sary to catch is performed. No woman is al- 
lowed to enter the lodge. They can come to the 
door and hand in provisions, but must not cross 
the threshold. You will not be allowed to spit 
on the floor, and must sit in a certain position 
of the lodge. You must enter and pass out at 
the north door. Wash and I were let in to see 
the ceremonies. 

When «a man goes to trap the eagles, he first 
goes to the medicine lodge, and is not allowed 
to go to sleep until midnight; he then eats a 
little and sleeps till the morning star rises. He, 
with his comrades, then goes out to the traps, 
without food or drink, and they sit all day in 
the traps, watching for the eagles. At night 
they return «nd enter the medicine lodge, and at 
midnight only do they eat and drink, and break 
their long fast of twenty-four hours’ duration. 
They then are allowed to sleep until dawn, when 
they go out again, and stay four days, during 
which time they have food and drink four times 
and never enter their own lodges or speak to 
their friends, unless such as may be trapping 
with them. 

After the four days are up, they go back to 
their lodges, lean, and tired, and sleepy, and 
sleep, and eat, and hunt deer until they are able 
to try another four days’ trapping excursion. 
The eagles are brought alive into the camp, and 
after some ceremony the tails are pulled out, 
and they are let go to crow another tail for the 
next vear. The traps consist of a hole in the 
sround covered with sticks ond grass. A dead 
rabbit, fox or prairie chicken is tied to the ton; 
the eagle swoops down and fastens his chaiws 
into it and tries to tly away with it, but the In- 





hand, catches the eagle by both legs, hands him 
into the hole and ties him. He then fixes the 
{top and waits for another eagle. We saw one 
man there who had caught six eagles in one 
day in this way. 

They say if they do not hold fast and do their 
medicine properly the eagle will get one of his 
claws loose and tear their hands. Some have 
had their hands ruined forever in this way. If 
aman does not caich an eagle during the day, 
he is obliged to moan and cry all night; we 
could hardly sleep with the noise made at night 
by the unsuccessful hunters. 


————~r—___ 
A ROYAL RECEPTION. 


It seems alittle comical for African kings to 
keep up royal state at their courts, like the mon- 
archs of Europe. But they are very particular 
in maintainins their dignity, as may be learned 
from an interview of Capt Spcke with King 
Mtesa, of Uganda, in eastern Africa: 


This roval personage, a good looking, well- 
figured, tall young man of twenty-five, was seat- 
ed in state on a red blanket, spread out ona 
grassy mound, and dressed in a stylish mbugu, 
which is a brond and long white cotton sheet 
wound about the person and fastened over one 
shoulder. The hair of his head was cut short, 
excepting on the top, where it was combed up 
into a high ridge, like a cock’s comb, running 
from the centre of his forehead to the back of 
his neck. Around his throat was a necklace of 
gayly colored beads. On one arm was another 
bead ornament, on the other a wooden charm 
(to keep off evil spirits), tied by a string covered 
with snake-skin. On every finger and every toe 
this elegant dandy of a King wore alternate brass 
and copper rings, and on each leg, a short way 
above the ankle, was a cirelct, about five inches 
broad, of woven beads. 

One would searecly expect even the most fash- 
ionable African prince to sport a pocket hand- 
kerchicf, vet Mtesa displayed one formed of bark- 
cloth and gold-embroidcred silk, which he con- 
stantly employed both to hide his larze mouth 
while langhing and wipe it after his frequent 
drauvhts of plantain-wine. 

Capt. Speke had, on his part, desired to im- 
press the young chief with a sense of his impor- 
tance, and so, to the great astonishment of the 
natives, carried an immense cotton umbrella, a 
picee of magnificence that must have been over- 
whelming! 

Forming a hollow square for some distance 
about the King were his counsellors and other 
great men, dressed in all the splendor of cow- 
skin cloaks and leopard-skin aprons. 

For a long time the King and the stranger 
gazed at each other without uttering a word, 
when at last his roval highness vouchsafed to 
speak. This wond:rful condescension threw his 
courtiers into such an ecestasy of gratitude that 
they prostrated themselves, face downwards, 
upon the ground, and for some moments floun- 
dered about like fish upon Iand. ° 

It was not very easy for Capt. Speke to hold a 
conversation with this exaltes! monarch, for, be- 
sides that he could only speak throuy h an inter- 
preter, it was considered indecorous for anything 
to be suid to the King save throuzh four or five 
of his nobles, and you know when Capt. §. had 
said that “the rainy season was very wet” to the 
interpreter, and he had repeated it to Nasib, 
and he to Kiganda, and the latter to Maula, who 
had to say it again to N’yamgundu, who was 
the proper person to address the remark to the 
Kins, the expression could not have seemed en- 
tirelv fresh. 

But, of course, by far the most important part 
of the performance was the delivery of the pres- 
ents. Guns, pistols, powder, bullets, boxes, 
tools, beads, cloth, tin ware, everything, in short, 
that conld charm the savage mind, the cunning 
captain had brought with him to please his dark- 
skinned majesty. In this effort he fortunately 
succeeded, for, without the King’s help, the trav- 
eller wouid have been forced to abandon his ex- 
pedition in search of the source of the Nile. As 
it was, having si¢nified his roval pleasure by 
giving to the captain permission to purchase 
provisions of the natives, his superb majesty 
waddle into his hut with on air of supreme 
self-satisfaction, and suffered the highly-honored 
Capt. Speke to retire to the shelter of his tent.— 
Hearth and Home. 
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THE FALL OF “TABLE ROCK.” 


The impressive uncertainty of those expected 
events in nature which all fear, but all agree in 
putting very far off, is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident, now almost forgotten: 

It is said that a few years ogo a lady: and gen- 
tleman were standing on Table Rock—that huge 
broad shell on the Canada side of Niagara Falls. 
As they gazed fearfully out upon the awful 
depth before them, they felt their natures 
thrilled in everv fibre by the deafening roar 
which came up from the wild rush of the waters 
below. They looked downward, and saw that 
the tooth of the anerv stream had been enawing 
out a vast hollow beneath them, and felt certain 
that ere long that delicately-poised rock must in- 
evitably fall into the boiling abyss. 

Stirred by such thoughts, they quickly hur- 
ried away from so dangerous a position. But 
they had not proceeded two minutes on their 
way before a deafening report, like the thunder 
of an earthquake shock, burst upon them with 
a long, loud roar, while the ground trembled be- 
neath their feet. 

Table Rock had fallen! Two minutes, two 
short, flecting minutes only, intervened between 
| them and a grave beneath the roaring billows of 

thet michte rushing river 
| Ror azes that rock had stood, and mef? had 


visiged it in safety, and presumption might still 
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have said, it will not fall to-day; but it fell! 
There came a last day, a last hour, a last mo- 
ment, and then a crash,—and those two persons 
were scarcecly saved. 


2 
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A TERRIBLE FLY. 

The ancicnt poets placed a dragon at the gate 
of the Neaferian Gardens to guard them, and a 
three-headed dog named ‘‘Cerberus”’ to keep the 
entrance to the “regions below.”’ It would seem 
that the interior of Africa is watched by a small 
“Cerberus” and one almost equally dreaded. 


One of the most extraordinary facts revealed 
tous by Dr. Livingstone’s explorations in Af- 
rica is that the hizh table land of the interior, 
with its rich agricultural resources, its noble 
flora, its fine temperature, broad inland seas, 
and inexhaustible stores of mincral wealth is 
rendered all butimpenctra’sle to civilized man, 
certainly beyond all reach of colonization, by 
one of the most apparently insignificant of 
causes—a fly. 

This terrible insect is a little brown, yellow- 
striped fly, called the tsetze, seareely larger than 
our common houschold pest, but whose sting is 
absolutely fatal. So deadly is its poison, that it 
is said three or four flies will kill the largest ox. 
Soon alter the bite, whick gives little or no pain, 
stazgering and blindness come on; the body 
swells to an enormous size; the coat turns 
rough, andin a few hours follow convulsions 
and death. 

And yet this deadly poison, under the effect of 
which the horse and ex, the shecp and the dog, 
fall as if plarue-stricken, is perfectly harmless 
to man, to wild animals, to the pig, mule, ass, 
and goat. Ilere is an achievement of science 
that would bring glory to the discoverer—the 
discovery of some antidote to the sting of this 
venomous fiv, which would open the treasures 
of Central Africa to the use of the world. 





= ae = 
IRISH DOGS. 
A recent traveller thus hints to us how to 
manage Irish dogs when we go to see the Em- 
erald Isle: 


If an Englishman is persecuted and followed 
by a yelping cur, he can generally manage to 
get rid of him by stooping down and pretendine 
to pick upa stone; buton the boxs ot Ireland 
the dogs don’t care a bit for the person they are 
barking at pretending to stoop down and pick 
up a stone; they know, cunning brutes, that 
there are no stones on the bogs to be picked up 
and thrown at them; but thev act very different- 
ly if there happens to be a heap of stones any- 
where handy. . 

It is an unpleasant situation to be attacked by 
a dog; if so cireumstanced, never attempt to 
Tun; try throwing a stone at him, or present 
your hat in your hand, and when he has seized 
it, hit him with a stick across the nose or fore 
leg. These are the most vulnerable points in a 
doz; a blow on any other part of the head than 
the nose will not hurt hima bit. If adoz comes 
up to you and growls, and won’t be friendly, 
don’t withdraw from him; put on a bold face 
and stretch your hand toward him, keeping it 
quite still; (if you withdraw it after stretching 
it out he will bite you.) The dog will come up 
and smell the hand, and having once done this 
will be your friend for life. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MY THREE LITTLE TEXTS. 


Tam very young and little; 
Tam only just turned two; 
And I cannot learn long chapters, 
As my elder sisters do; 


But I know three little verses, 
That mamma has taught to me, 

And I say them every morning, 
As I stand beside her knee. 


The first is, “Thou God seest me.” 
Is not that a pretty text? 

‘And “Suffer the little children 
To come unto me,”’ is next. 


But the last one is the shortest, 
It is only “‘God is love.” 

How kind He is in sending us 
Such sweet verses from above! 


He knows that chapters I can’t learn; 
So I think He sent those three 
Short, easy texts on purpose 
For little ones like me. 
———_—_+or—_ -—__ 
For the Companion. 


ROBBIE AND THE ROBIN. 


A crucl murder had been committed. The and taking the advice of the good spirit, who 
bleeding wound in the little torn breast told that had come to him again, he told his mamma all 


Robin didnot die a natural death. 
But who killed him? that was the question. 


Old Tabby was never guilty of killing an in- heavy burden, and after their earnest talk and 
’ 3 gi 


nocent creature just for sport. 


game for food. 


tree, 


She took the poor dead bird into the house, | derly laid him beneath a white rose bush, on 
and while pitying and wondering about his sad | Which had fallen several drops of poor Robin’s 
fate, closely watched Robbie, who stood by the | blood, as he fell to the ground, and ever after it 


window, trying to look very much unconcerned 


Ah! she was sure she had found the cuiprit 
now. It was very unnatural for a boy of six | do “when he was a man,” but unexpectedly he 
years to be so indifferent about the death of a| found himself at the head of a household when 


She only fol- , ‘ p 
lowed an instinct of her nature, and hunted her | ¢¥¢T learn to find delight in the cruel sport of 
If Puss had been the murderer, 
mamma would never have found Robin lying on 
his back, so helpless and still, under the cherry | possessed as a casket for Robin, then followed 


THE YOUTH'S 
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little bird, but Robbie was not used to deceiving 
and he overdid the matter. 

His troubled blue eves looked here, and there, 
and everywhere, except at the bird, or into his 
mamma’s kind, thouch searching eyes. 

Yes, Robbie killed Cock Robin, and this was 
how it happened. 

He was out in the garden, looking and long- 
ing for some splendid cherries which he couldn’t 
reach. He saw Robin in the top of the tree get- 
ting his fill of the very best; and it made the 
covetous boy so angry, that almost before he 
knew it, he picked up a stone-and threw it at the 
bird. 

As soon as he saw Robin fall, he was overcome | 
with a sudden great fear, and turned and fied 
into his mamma’s room. 

He threw himself down on the lounge, and 
‘covered his face with his guilty hands and shud- 
dered with fear. 

The room was empty and he had time to calm 
himself before any one saw him. 

When he found that “judgment was not spee- 
dily executed against his evil work,” his fears 
grew less, and he began to think that he had 
net done such a dreadful thing, after all. 

“Why, Jo Hardy killed lots of birds every 
week, and nothing ever happened to him.” Ah! 
Robbie did not think of what a hardened heart 
the cruel boy was getting, and surely that’s a 
dreadful thing to happen to any one. 

But this was Robbie’s first offence and his 
heart was yet tender. 

Two spirits seemed to whisper to him while he 
thought he was allalone. One plead again and 
again, “Go tell your mamma how it all hap- 
pened;’’ the other ur€ed, “Pretend you don't 
know anything about it. It’s only a bird, any 
way.” 





even a sparrow falls to the ground without God’s 
notice; and he thought, “A robin is a great deal 
bigger than a sparrow, I wonder if ’—— 

Just then his mamma came in with the dead 
bird and Robbie got up and went to the window; 
but the evil spirit went with him and kept urg- 
ing, “Pretend you don’t know, pretend you don’t 
know;” and the troubled boy listened to and 
obeyed the same old Deceiver that moved Cain 
to ask, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Robbie’s mother was not deceived, but she 
saw he was under great temptation, and she 
would not ask him a question at first, lest he 
should add a falschood of his lips to the one he 
was already acting; so she talked pityingly of 
the poor dead bird and gently stroked its feath- 
ers. 

“Poor, poor Robin, how changed and still it is 
now! Why, ouly this morning its little heart 
was so full of happiness it couldn’t contain it. 
It had to sing its joy to all the neighborhood. 
I guessed its sweet secret then, but I hoped no 
cruel boy would learn it. 

“Somewhere among the leaves of the old ap- 
ple tree it had a snug little home, a loving mate, 
and dear little baby birdies; and that is why it 
sung such a sweet song, and then flew away to 
find them a breakfast.” 

While his mamma talked, Robbie grew more 
and more uneasy. He stopped his drumming on 
the window-sill, fidgeted first on one foot, then 
on the other, gradually working nearer her, and 
with a softened glance, looked at the poor bird. 

“Cut off so suddenly, right in the midst of such 
happiness, too,” she continued; “how sad it is! 
but sadder yet for the loving mate and little 
birdies. 

“Poor widowed mother bird! No one tocheer 
you now with his swect song, no one to help 
you feed your hungry brood! Poor little father- 
less birdies, who will hear you when you cry 
and find you food?” 

Robbie had several times wiped away the gath- 
ering tears, on the slecves of his jacket, but now 
he could hold in no longer. ry 

He threw his arms around his mamma’s neck 
and sobbed out, “i will, mamma, I wiil hunt’em 
worms. O,I’ll never do so again, never, never;” 


about how it happened. Althouzh he still felt 
sorry for what he had done, he felt relieved of 
prayer, his mamma hoped her little boy would 


killing birds. 
Robbie cheerfully offered the prettiest box he 
him as chief mourner to his burial. They ten- 


was called “Robin’s Rose.” 
Robbie often told what great things he would 





| fishin’. 


| in the apple tree, as mamma had said. 


Then Robbie remembered a verse he had | 
heard read only a few hours before, that not) = 





only a little over six years old. And such a 
hungry household as it was too, for you must 
know that Robbie had adopted the family of the 
dead robin. 

He felt it his duty to supply his place, as far 
as he could, and he entered upon the work in 
good earnest. He was a little taken aback, 
though, when his mamma told him that young 
birds were great eaters, and would need more 
than a hundred bugs exd worms a day; but he 
said he “knew where mere was lots of *em,— 
where the boys got bait when they went a 

>»? 

The next morning Robbie was up early, and 

off before breakfast after the worms and things 
for his bird family, which, sure enough, he found 
He dug 
in the soft earth, he turned over stones and 
sticks without number, and found some “‘splen- 
did biz fellows,” but O, how Robbie did hate to 
touch the “squirming things”! He didn’t sce 
how birds could like to eat such things, but they 
did; so he, as father robin, mustn’t have any 
dislike about it; and he worked away. 
IIe got a cup full of the lively food, but the 
question was, now, Ilow should he give it to the 
birds? He would frighten the mother bird if he 
climbed up to the nest, and more than likely the 
little birds wouldn’t take it from him. What 
should he do? Had he dug all these worms for 
nothing? 





Robbie put them in a pan with some earth, on 
a post under the tree, then went off a little ways 
to watch. Pretty soon Mrs. Robin came off the 
nest, hopped on a lim), turned her little head 
this way and that, whisked herself about, hopped 
on another limb lower down, looked all around 
with her bright eyes; then quick as a flash dart- 
ed to the pan, and back again to the nest, carry- 
ing in her bill one of the squirming worms. 
What a chirping and peeping there was for a 
few minutes, while little Pert got his breakfast! 
The yellow mouths of all the hungry brood were 
open at the same time, and Robbie only wished 
he was up there with his worms to fill them. 
But he waited, and soon Mrs. Robin visited his 
pan again, and again, until all had been served 
in order, and yet they seemed as hungry as ever. 

Robbie waited no longer, but ran into the 
house, exclaiming, “She took ’em up—she took 
7em up to the little birdics, mamma!’ and was 
greatly delighted that he was so soon accepted 
as an assistant provider for the bird household. 

Robbie was faithful to his duties, carly and 
diligently working for the support of his family. 
He even refused the tempting offer of a ride to 
the village one day, because he thought he had 
not got enough worms for his hungry children. 

Any one secing him, hunting so eagerly on all 
the bushes and plants, under stones, and in 
every corner, for worms, bugs and all kinds of 
insects, would have thought him a young natu- 
ralist; but every thing was thrown into the wait- 
ing cup, to be empticd into the bird-pan. 

Before the summer was over, Mrs. Robin be- 
came quite familiar with Robbie, and the little 
birds would even eat out of his hands. He spent 
many hours with them in their leafy home, and 
learned many things about the habits of birds 
which he will never forget. 

When they were learning to fly, he kept Puss 
shut up in the cellar, until I guess she wished 
all the birds had gone South; and he kept a 
watchful eye on every boy that entered the yard. 
Those birds were his especial care, and a great 
responsibility they were on his young shoulders, 

He watched over and helped provide for them, 
until in the fall they left for a warmer climate. 
Robbie felt that he had lost some dear friends, 
and that “his occupation was gone,” but his 
mamma told him, perhaps they would come 
back in the spring. “If they do, I wonder if Rob- 
bie will throw stones at them, when they eat the 
cherrics?” ‘‘I’ll never do so again, never, nev- 
er,” said Robbie, and I don’t believe he will. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. Acity. 
2. A poet. 
. A measure, 
. A garden. 


Co 


Litxrz C, 


2. 
. A quadruped. 
. A biped. 
. A plant. 


one 


3. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is iy slow, but not in fast. 

My second is in wind, but not in blast. 

My third is in pain, but not in sorrow. 

My fourth is in careful, but not in borrow. 

My jifth is in crow, but not in lark, 

My sixth is in light, but not in dark. 

My seventh is in bonnet, but not in coat. 

My whote was the name of a man of note. 
NELL. 


4. 
A FLOCK OF BIRDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


Half a boy’s name and a preposition. 

A boy’s nickname, an interjection and part of @ 
chain. 

Part of a ship and healthy exercise. 

Half a girl’s name and a metal. 


A consonant and what a family lived in many 
days. ALICE. 
5. 

REBUS, 





CHARADE, 


My /irst is a boy's name. 
My second is a lighting place. 
My whole is a pretty town. Eg. T. M. 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


. A cheer. 

A branch of mathematics, 

A personal pronoun, 

To rise. 

. Fat. 

. A pronoun. 

7. A girl in a convent. 

The initia/s and fina/s give an article quite indis- 
pensable to a young lady’s toilet. nN. 


PON GON ot 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a gauze dress and 
adrawn tooth? One is too thin and the other is 
tooth out. 


What sport is like girls’ gossip? Deer-stalking. 


in is acalm man like. a school teacher? Be- 
cause he keeps cool. 

A trifle from the Scientific Association.—What is 
the difference between fixed stars and shooting- 
stars? The one are suns, the other darters. 


When is a house like a bird? When it has wings. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Seal, Rat, Kitten, Cow, Hen, Cat, Panther, Ox, 
Bear, Camel, Kid, Lion. 

2. “Twas all in vain, with might and main.’’— 
Saxe. 

8. Dictionary. 

4. Poker, Olive. Kites, Event, Rests. 

6. Mount Desert. 

6. Vienna, Indianapolis, Charleston, Kentucky, 
Savannah, Boston, Utah, Rhine, Galveston.— VicKs- 
BURG. 











ANTIQUITY OF BUTTER, 


It is generally supposed that butter has always 
been an article of food, and that its use dates 
back to a very early period of history. It would 
seem, however, that this supposition is not well 
founded. A correspondent of the Scientific Amer- 
ican states that butter as we know it was notin 
use betore the commencement of the Christian 
era. It was then used as a cosmetic or hair- 
dressing by women. For some centuries later it 
was used as a burning oil for Jamps, and church 
es were lighted with it in France at so late a pee 
riod as the year 1500. Since then it may be come 
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sidered as an axticle of food solely. 
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A CURIOUS AND COSTLY CLOAK. 


Poor savages have sometimes been known to 
achieve wonders of art and beauty that can compare 
with the most sumptuous fabrics of the wealthy East: 

The kahili, or royal plume, as tall as a banner-staff, 
made wholly of feathers, has often been spoken of by 
missionaries; but (says a writer in the Well-Spring) 
the most wonderful piece of feather-work I have to 
describe is the royal cloak of Kamehamehal. He 
was the first and the greatest of the Hawaiian Kings. 
liis feather war-cloak is said to have occupied nine 
generations of chiefs in its making. This will seem 
less surprising when you learn how it was formed. 

The ground-work is a very fine netting. This is 
covered all over with little feathers of a yellow color, 
and not more than an inch and a half long. The 
feathers were obtained from a particular kind of bird 
inet in the mountains. Each bird furnishes only 
two feathers, found under the wings. See what 
an immense number were needed to make a cloak 
which is five feet long, and has a spread at the bot- 
tom of nearly twelve feet! If the time and labor 
spent on it were to be reckoned as we count them, 
this cloak would be worth many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

This cloak is an object so beautiful, that any king 
might be proud of it. The little feathers overlap one 
anotherso as to form a smooth surface; while around 
the borders they are reversed, The whole is of a 
bright yellow color, giving it the appearance of a 
golden mantle. When worn upon the noble form of 
a chief, it must have given him a grand appearance. 

At present the feather mantle is used only for cere- 
mony, being laid over the chair of the King when he 
appears in Parliament, and upon the coffin of a royal 
person, 

> 
CAUGHT IN A FOREST FIRE, 

The Walla Walla Statesman of the 3d inst. gives an 
account of the narrow escape of a pleasure party in 
the mountains near that place: 

The party was camped in one of the canons in the 
mountains, and had been fortunate enough to find a 
very desirable location, but on the sixth day were 
forced to suddenly abandon their sylvan retreat on 
account of the rapidly approaching fires which were 
gathering in on them from all quarters, but more 

yarticularly up from the mouth of the canon. This 
atter fire had started many miles below them, but, 
owing to the funnel-like draught of the canon, it 
came on with almost the rapidity of a race-horse, and 
before they had time to circumvent it or move to 
other — it was upon them in all its fierceness, 

The ladies were first taken care of, although ata 

rreat risk, having to run through the fire where tim- 
rand underbrush were the thinnest, and so make 
their way to the rear of the burning forest. Here the 
heat was so intense that it was with great difficulty 
that they could breathe, and there was not a drop of 
water to be had to quench their thirst. The gentle- 
men, after seeing the ladies in a place of safety, be- 
thought them of their campand its fixtures, and they 

started back through the fire and smoke to save w hai- 
ever of value mightstill remain. They reached there 
about the same time the fire did, but were fortunate 
enough to be able to carry ev erything of necessary 
value away, and only lost a few unimportant articles. 
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NEARLY STRANGLED. 


Aman named Henry Neeley went down in a well 
in St. Louis, for the purpose of recovering a hat which 
had been dropped in. Ina short time he gave a sig- 
nal of distress, which told those above that he was 
being overcome by foul air. There was bnt little 
time for deliberation. A rope was hastily procured 
by the bystanders, one end of which was formed into 
a2 noose, and let dewn to the sufferer. After angling 
a moment, the man in the well gave the rope a little 
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| eat and the men at the other end commenced eaten 
ng it 

Wher hen about half w ay out they discovered that the 
| noose had fallen over the man’s head, and that he 
was dangling by the neck. Horritied at the discov- 
ery, they wisely coucluded that death by strangula- 
| tion was no worse than death by suffocation, and so 
| they continued to pull away until they landed Neeley 
| on derra firma in an unconscious state. By the ap- 
| plication of proper restoratives he was resuscitated, 
and is now doing well. 


atnmeaecutil = 
STUNG 10 DEATH, 


The bee is sometimes a formidable creature, as a 
poor old lady who lately lived in Twickenham has 
, unhappily discovered. This lady, a Mrs. Hough, 
| sister to the Vicar of Ham, found her chief pleasure 
her hives, and her cherishe d favorites, the occupants, 
have lite orally stung her to death. It is said that 

ps When swarming often choose to alight on the 
human head. If let alone they choke, and if dis- 
turbed sting the owner to death. It is possible to 
escape if the person assailed has great courage, quick- 
ness and presence of mind, by sweeping the bees gen- 
tly but firmly and dexterously into a hive. Mrs. 
Hough got frightened, and tried to dash off her tor- 
mentors, and, sad to say, they attacked her with such 
ferocity that before a doctor could be brought she 
was dead. This case is a signal warning against 
keeping pets without thoroughly understanding 
their habits. 


> 
A CATTLE STAMPEDE, 


The stampede of a large herd of Texas steers is a 
fearful event. The noise of their hoofs can be heard 
for miles. The slightest cause may startle a whole 
herd; the approach of a man on foot; agust of wind 
may take off the herder’s hat, an owl may start up 
from the grass in front of them, and sometimes no 
perceivable cause will turn the herd into a caravan 
of raging furies. At such times their onward rush 
would trample horse and rider under foot, if the ex- 
perienced herder did not retain his presence of mind 
and know just what todo. He must back out and 
still not yield his ground. That is, he will aim to 
guide a few of the outer animals and turn them in a 
circular direction. In this way they are kept going 
round and round, until finally they are wound up in 
a solid, compact mass, unable to move, and here they 
gradually become quieted down. 


a 
A BRAVE GIRL. 


The Providence Journal relates that on Friday a 
little girl, four years of age, who had wandered away 
from her mother’s care, fell in the street, and was in 
imminent danger of being run over by a horse at- 
tached to an expre:s wagon, driven by a drunken 
man, which was comiug at full speed. Just as every 
one was expecting to see the child killed, a young 
lady, Miss Minnie Jackson, sprang for the bridle, 
caught it, forced the horse Sask upon its haunches, 
and rescued the child from its danger, and handed it 
to its mother unharmed, after doing which she qui- 
etly walked away as if nothing had happened, with- 
out —e to receive thanks for her noble and 
daring deed. The driver was thrown from the wagon 
by the sudden stop, but was not injured. 


ith 
A SWIMMING HEN 
Our old friend, the hen. commits some odd freads 
sometimes, such as crowing, laying double-yolked 
eggs, &c., but the following “beats all:” 


A correspondent of the London Fie/d gives an in- 
stance of a hen which hatched two ducks, plunging 
into a pond after them, and swimming across. This 
unusual circumstance he says was seen by two credi- 
ble witnesses. 


The old story in the children’s reading book about 
the hen on the gander’s back, sailing after her brood, 
will have to be reconstructed. 

ai ~ ‘ 
CURIOUS POND. 

Another Vermont curiosity: Just below the sum- 
mit of the Green Mountains, three-fourths of a mile 
south of Hancock turnpike, is a pond one hundred 
rods in length and fifty wide, which is of unknown 
depth. It has been sounded one hundred feet and 
no bottom found. It is fed by only one small spring 
of ice-cold water that would scarcely fill a half-inch 
ie while its outlet is six or eight times as large. 

ts waters are very warm. Trout and leeches large 
size inhabit the pond in good!y numbers, the latter 
especially. 


——— <> —— 


THE OTHER DAY a little boy who had cut his 
finger ran to his mother, and cried, ‘Tie it up, ma; 
tie it up quick, for agen is all running out!’’ 


“KEPATOMEATATERIN.” This was the note sent 
by a farmer to the school-teacher in the potato-dig- 
ging season, to explain his boy's absence from 
school. 


SEVENTEEN private soldiers of the French army, 
in Bonaparte’s t me, by their bravery and talents, 
raised themselves to the followi ing distinguishe d sta- 
tions: Two became kings, two princes, nine dukes, 
two field marshals and two generals. 


In one of the suburban schools of Dover, N. N., 
the committee man put out the word “psalter” to a 
class in spelling. It was a po-er to all till it reached 
the foot of the class, when a curly headed little fel- 
low spelled it correctly; and being asked to define 
it, shouted out, ‘“‘more salt.”’ 


In the “New York Directory’ the Smith family 
have no Jess than 1.954 members, and their kindred 
Smidts, Smidths, Smiecdts, Smitts, Smyths, Smythes, 
Schmids, Schmits, Schmidts, Schmiths, Sclimitts 
and Schmitzs nearly 550 more; the Browns number 
more than 1,000, and the Joneses about 500. 





A Tie Victory FoR THE New Witson Unper-FEED 
SEWING Macuine.—It will delight all the many friends of 
the Wilson Sewing Machine to know that in the stubborn 
contest for superiority insamples of work at the great 
Northern Ohio Fair, their favorite has carried off the two 
great premiums, the medal for best six specimens machine 
work, and the diploma for best specimen braiding. As the 
great competition was in these two classes, it will be seen 
that the Wilson’s victory is complete. We knew this 
would be so. It could not be otherwise. There is no 
talking down the fact that the Wilson is the best family 
sewing machine now manufactured, the one capable of 
doing the best work on any kind of goods and under all 
circumstances, This award of the highest premium tothe 
work of the Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machme, should and 





will silence the talk of that large class of sewing machine 


want agents in country towns. 








men who have made this machine the object of their | 


special enmity, simply because it is a moderate price ma- | 
chineand undersells their expensive cne. Go and see the | 
first premium cards on those beautiful samples of work 


and remember that you can buy this premium sewing | 


machine for fifty dollars.— From the Cleveland Daily Her- 
ald. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
and In all other citiesin the United States. 
Com. 








Loss oF APPETITE. heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 
lizzi , constipation, wind, mental and 
physical debility and melancholy are caused by a derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. To thoroughly master 
these symptoms, White's Specialty for Dyspepsia is the 
only prompt, efficient and safe remedy. H. G. Wuite, 
Proprietor, 107 Washington Street, Boston. Price $1 per 
bottle. Com. 











;S= GREAT AGITATION. 


Throughout our country, os and wide 
There is “great agitation 
The pee trying to de cide * 
next shail *‘rule’* the nation. 
we cannot say who we expect 
Will be the “vietor’”’ in the race; 
But aore whoever they elect, 
ill be the best man for the place. 
The Boys, we hope, if they need CLOTHES, 
In which they'll be both wa: m and neat, 
Will purchase them at GeorGE FENNo‘s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington 8 Street. 


A i 








Expenses paid. Business entire ely 
new. - Co. Biddeford, Me. _ 40—4t 


- MONTH! Horse furnished. 


$42 J paid. HB. SHAW, W, Alfred, Me. 


oe 15 CENTS to Marck’s HEracp, : => 





~ Expenses 
40° Lit 


U ,toracopy anda beautitul chromo. 





BYE oont 2 at ae: stamp with your address to W. 
., 6 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass., and 
receive his a line of Stamps. 43— ‘up 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalied. 
Sold by all druggists. 2 —eow sit 


ORBETT?’S Shaker’s ‘Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 





ROWN'S| Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, H ache, loss of sleep, ‘and like dis- 
eases, Sold by all druggists, 25—eow35t 


E.# R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
anks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
po hn Street, Boston 37—35t 


y HITE’S SPECIALTY for Leng cures the 
disease. H.G. WHILE, Proprietor, 107 W ashington 








St, 3B oston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle 32—tf 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. — 50 foreign 
stamps for 25c. Oldest established dealer in America. | 


8. ALLAN TAYLOR, 81 Washington Street, Boston. 


43—Itp | 





AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 
4 articls of knit goods needed ina fam 


a For circu- 
lars and samples address LAMB KNITTIN — 
CU., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 3 —13t 





OOK! Fifty clegantly printed Address or Visiting 
Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Labels, 

ctc., at low sates. Send stamp for samples. 
LER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass 43—8t 

I UNTING, TRAPPING, FISHING.-— Making 

traps, preserving, dressing and tanning skins and 

furs, baits, etc. 76 pages, 50 engravings, only 20 cents, 
mailed by 'C. S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 43—1t 


K. PHOENTKX, Bloomington Nursery, Il; 600 

e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses; ‘Trees, Bulbs, 

liedge l'lants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 

33—12t 

NPRECEDENTED Sales! 

Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 

everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


ONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 

ples and fall particulars F REE. S. M. Spencer, Brattle- 

boro’, 5-ly 





Large Commissions! 








GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for all, 
either sex, at $5a day, tama bee pete New works 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe,andothers. Superb, jums given away. 
oney made cor Wo and easily at work for us. Write and see. 
Particulars free. orthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ch 
Vy AKE uP! Boys and girls send 60 cents for one 
dozen landscape chromos. You can sell them in 
your own neighborhood for $125 Colored straws (for 
frames), 25cents by mail. 1.000 different scrap book pic- 
tures, six samples 25 cents. Pictures for the holiday: Po 
large stock of new chromos, photographs, &c. Fra’ 
made to order, any size. Come and see. J. JAY GOU LD, 
20 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 43— 


BEST OFFER YET!—%$8 FOR $3! 











. 
THI GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 


} = tne over Twenty Years been the Standard in its 


e—and now bas more Editors, more Depart- 
and more and better Illustrations than an 
ournal of its Class. It is the acknow ledgea 


other 
FAVORITE FOR THR FARM AND FIRESIDE, 


Ane is,asan Exchange ears, “the most Ably pated, 
gantly Printed. Wedely Of rrulatedand may | Wel- 
come Paper, asawhole,1 wily amon 
1:¢ People” itisnot ony Hey STANDARD in Raval ap 
Domestic Affairs, but a superior Literary and Family 
Paper. Sixteen Quurto Pages, weekly. and aside from 
Practical and Literary Matter, lilustrations, &c..con- 
tains News, cial and Market Reports, &c. 


A } Snaee PREMIUM! 


’S RURAL is $2.56. year, but we will | end s 

for tne et tb a Fittcen Months, (Uct. 1, pa 
"71465 nominate. 7 ag Dy sopy, of our Splendid PStoai 
Engraving, “ Morning, or The Gerdener's 
Present,” Esize ett picture,) for only $3—or we 
will send the Engraving to every one remitting $5 for 
ton Trial Subscribers for next Quarter, Oot. to Jan., 
a3 Numbers.) The Engraving is first-class—a pcm 
Ot to adorn any Home in Town or Country. Address 


D. D. T. MGORE, New York City. 


JOHN B. CALD 
LOCK BOX 660, 


men 





PROVIDENCE, RI. 
DEALER iN 


oftmertenn and Foreign Postage Stamps. 
Ir rice List sent on receipt of loc. 13st 


A. . FUL- | 


The Company | 











| 


| First 


|A VERY ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE BOOK. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES 
IN LANDS OF FACT AND FANCY. 
Containing 200 Illustrations. 


By Mr. Frank R. Stockton. One vol., small 4to, $2 50, 

This is one of the most profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated volumes for younger readers ever issued in this 
country. The letter-press, which has been specially pre- 
pared for this volume by Mr. Frank R. Stockton, one of 
the most popular of our writers for the young, consists of 
a series of sketches and short stories, combining fact with 
fancy, and instruction with entertainment. in so attrac- 
tive a manner that the volume must prove both fascinat- 


| ing and full of profit to those for whom it was designed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC & CO., 


No. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


REAT WESTERN Sz 
GREAT W os 













P.O. BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


.| Breech-loading Shot Guns. $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 


$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. kifles, $8 to $75. Re- 
Volvers, $8 to $25. Send Stamp for Price List. pa Guns, 
Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for, eow26t 





CHICKERING & SONS" 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium ever all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
tar 41,000 aa 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos ae still regarded and universally conced- 


| 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 











and are so pronounced by ail the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider oa Renan 
Piano supertor to any mode in Europe or A «a, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First. Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the itities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. UC. & Sons have, s.nce 
the establishment of their business in 15 23, made ant seld 
40 000 Pianos,and these Standard Ins ruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE *ysTEM,” 
free from all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Finst-Cxass PIANOs now offered. 






A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Viano, for which they are a goo! substitute Every Pi: 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 FE. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Poston. 4g—ly 





Te GREAT BLOOD PuRIFIER 


VEGETINE is made exclusiveiy from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it wil effectually eradicate from the sys- 





tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
eure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels, 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headac he, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such pertect ey a as the VEGETINE. 
It purifies the b’o «1, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controll ng power over the Nervous § 

The remarkable cures efiected by VIEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
lo prescribe a use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above ‘diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed before the —_ 

Prepared by I. R. STEVENS, 

Boston, "Mass. 








Price 


$1 2 
Sold by all} rug <ists. 17—eow 13t 


ROWN'S yl EETHING PE ORDIA 


PLEASANT. RECIADLE AS 3h SAP. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. 
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